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Observations Abroad. 


(Continued.) 


The subject of temperance continues 
to command much attention, and special 
eff.rts and work are being carried on by 
temperance organizations. The churches 
conduct prayer and temperance meetings 
in localities where the lower classes may 
be reached. Outdoor meetings are usu- 
ally held for a half-hour. The exercises 
consist largely of singing of Sunday- 
school hymns. The poor children gather 
about and assist in the singing, and after 
short exhortations and prayer, the meeting 
is then adjourned to the hall near by. To 
counteract the evil effect of the drinking- 
saloons, temperance coffee-houses have 
been started in most of the large cities, 
prominent men, uniting in forming incor- 
porated companies with large capital, sys- 
tematically carrying on the business. 
Liverpool has a right to boast of its cof- 
fee-houses. A company in that city owns 
fifty-one houses, and eight cafes, and the 
gross receipts for a single year are said 
to exceed $430,000. The Birmingham 
Coffee-house Company have a capital of 
$120,000, and are carrying on twenty- 
three coffee-houses, the receipts of which 
are over $200,000 yearly. The company 
declare a dividend of ten per cent. each 
year, and carry forward a large surplus 
to the credit of profit account. At Lei- 
cester a new coffee-house was lately 
opened, which was built at the expense 
of $50,000. Where the houses are made 
cheerful and attractive, and coffee and 
tea provided, not only at a low price, but 
of good quality, they are the means of 
greatly diminishing the daily frequenting 
of public saloons, and intemperance is 
thereby lessened. Great Britain is greatly 
suffering from the depressions of trade. 
The Government has lately appointed a 
Royal Commission to fully examine into 
the subject, and to report to Parliament 


_ its extent, causes, and the remedies to be 
adopted for its improvement. 


The liquor 
trade appears to be the only trade that is 
presperipg, and that at the expense of all 
other branches of busiress. That trade 
absorbs one-seventh of the entire spend- 
ing power of the country. Of every 
seven dollars the people spend, one dollar 
is spent in drink. Whilst Great Britain 
is the richest country in the world, yet 
there are one million paupers in it, and a 
million more on the verge of pauperism, 
costing $50,000,000 a year for their sup- 
port. The liquor traffic annually absorbs 
$500,000,000 of the wages of the work- 
ing-classes. While committees are ir- 
vestigating for causes for the depression of 
trade, cannot here be found an evil un- 
dermining the prorperity of the country 
more than that of all others combined? 
This large amount of money, uselessly 
expended, if turned into industrial chan- 
nels, would at once bring revival of trade 
and prosperity to all classes. 


SMALL NOTES. 


The dynamite scare appears not to have 
fully abated. When attending church 
at Westminster Abbey in the evening, 
our cloaks and shawls, hanging on our 
arms, were examined by the police to see 
that no explosives were conveyed into 
the church. 

While in London, it was very difficult 
to obtain permission to see the tower. 
The week on which we were privileged 
to visit there, we were told the admis- 
sions granted did not average ten a day; 
while, prior to the explosion in the tower, 
several thousands visited the place daily, 
and on holidays as many as ten thousand 
had passed through the building. 

Taking a small boat, we were rowed 
under the London bridge to see the ef- 
fects of the dynamite explosion. On the 
ee of the bridge the marks of it were 

ardly perceptible, though the windows 
of the buildings on both sides of the river 
were nearly all broken for a_ half 
mile below the bridge, and our boatman, 
who was at the time that distance away, 
said he was blown off the bridge on 
which he was resting. 

The railroad system is more perfect 
than in this country. The roads are 
better ballasted, and more nearly level, as 
large and extensive excavations are 
made for long distances to avoid the 
change of grade. The system of signals 
is much more complete than with us. 
The railway speed on an average, 18 
much faster than in America. On the 
great Northern Road one hundred and 
five miles is run at the rate of fifty-three 
and a half miles an hour. 
Western seventy-seven miles is run at 
the rate of fifty-two and three-quarter 
miles an hour. On the London and 
North-Western, seventy-seven miles is 
run without stoppage at the rate of fifty- 
two and a half milesan hour. In Amer- 
ica the fastest trains seldom exceed forty 
to forty-five miles an hour, except the 
limited express from New York to Chi- 
cago. There is one run west from To- 
ledo where there is a straight road for 
seventy-one miles. Sixty-eight milee of 


it is run in sixty-five minutes. 


On the underground railways of Lon- 
don they run Fret, second and third 
class cars, many of which are the close 
compartments, holding eight or ten per- 
sons. On others the partitions of the cars 
run no higher than the head. The cars 
are lighted by gas. The tank for holding 
the gas is placed under the car, and is 
filled each morning at the receiver with 
gas sufficient for twenty-four hours. 


On the Great ‘ 


The stations are lighted from above, 
but are so crowded with board advertise- 
ments that the name of the station is 
hardly discernible, co that it is often.dif- 
ficult to determine when one arrives at 
which he wishes to stop. 

At many Stations may be observed a 
novel contrivance for collecting charity. 
a. small box is placed, having the follow- 
ing notice: Deposit here your gifts for 
various charitable institutions. The box 
has a glass front, before which appeara 
and disappears every minute the words 
‘Thank You,” thus attracting attention 
to the box. 

On the underground railways there 
seems to be no provision for preventing a 
person holding a third-class ticket from 
riding in a first-class compartment but 
his honesty. } 

On nearly all the business streets of 
London houses are to be seen braced up 
with heavy timbers running from the out- 
side, or centres of the sidewalks, to the 
second and third stories of the buildivgs. 
This is caused, principally, by buildings 
adjoining on leased land having been 
taken down, and leaving the other build- 
ing insecure. | 

At Brussels we notice men and 
women engaged in sweeping the streets, 
many of them wearing wcoden shoes, 
costing from five to eight cents a pair. 
We invested in one small pair of them, 
paying five cents, and we pasred them 
through the Custom Houee, free of duty. 
We are willing to donate them to any 
person in this State who is unable to 
provide himself with shoes. The 
women appear to be very industrious. 
We saw many going bare-headed to their 
work at six in the morning, and knitting 
stockings as they passed through the 
streets. 

In Paris many of the stores have the 
sign ‘*‘English Spoken Here” to attract 
custom. On entering, you are eurprised 
in being so often told that the salesman 
to speak English has just gone out, and 
to notice the persistency of the shop- 
keepers to induce you to purchase goods. 

Some of the largest dry gooda houses 
in Paris have as many as twenty sales- 
men employed in eelling goods from 
stands on the inside of the sidewalk in 
front of their stores. The cab-drivers of 
Paris drive very recklessly, having no re- 
gard for the safety of persons crossing 
the street. There the person run over is 
arrested for being run over, not the 
driver, for running over him. 

On the Champs Elysee up to 2 P. m. 
on Sunday all is quiet and orderly. After 
that hour the circuses, theatres, merry-go- 
rounds, and other amusements, are in full 
play, continuing till nearly midnight. L. 


First Quarterly Convention of the 


Y.P. P. M. Union. 


The Young People’s Prayer Meeting 
Union is composed of members of the va- 
rious denominations, and the object of 
the Union is the establishment of young 
reople’s prayer-meetings in those church- 
es that have none. The firat quarterly 
convention was held Thursday evening, 
November 12th, at the Central M. E. 
church. Seventy-two delegates were 
present, representing sixteen churches. 
Each church is entitled to five delegates 
to the quarterly conventions. Very en- 
coursging reports were received from del- 
egates regarding the different young peo- 
ple’s meetings. All reported increased 
attendance and interest. Young ladies 
were taking an active part in many meet- 
ings. 

Rav. D. E. Bushnell gave an address 
on ‘*Benefits of Young People’s Prayer- 
meetings,” showing clearly the advantage 
of having separate meetings for young 
people. His remarks were well receiv- 
e 


Rev. J. N. Beard followed in remarks 
on “The Duties of Young Ladies in the 
Prayer-meeting.” He held that the work 
of young ladies was equally as valuable 
as young men’s. They could do many 
things for which they were specially 
adapted. Their first duty was to be at 
the meeting. 

Prof. W. M. Searby addressed the con- 
vention on ‘*The Work of Laymen and 
Women.” His remarks were very practi- 
cal. He showed, first, the necessity of 
laymen and women being fitted for the 
work; and, then, how they might fit 
themselves, by a course of study; for the 
work. This course was being taken by a 
number of members of Plymouth church, 
who found it very interesting and profit- 
able. 

A collection was taken to defray ex- 
penses of printing, etc., after which a vote 
was taken as to place of holding the next 
convention. It was decided to hold it at 
Plymouth church the first Thureday in 
February, 1886. The convention then 
adojourned. 


And now comes the Prohibition vote of 
New York, a gain of sixty-six per cent. 
over that given for St. John last year, 
and likely to reach 35,000 when the 
count is finished. At the eame time, 
Pennsylvania gives a vote of over 25,- 
000 for Prohibition, while New Jersey 
doubles the St. John vote of last year. 
Somehow we get none of this election 
news in the ; ress dispatches, but after a 
while it comes by mail! : 


In 29 counties of California the ratio 


| divorce to marriages is 1 to 64. 


How We Spent Our Vacation in China. 
—IV * 


BY REV. ©. R. HAGER. 


Hitherto we have only traveled over 


regions already traversed by us, but now 


we must make a departure and accomplish 
the real object of this summer vacation 
by pressing forward into regione not yet 
visited by missionaries, except ae they 
may have passed through the country 
upon an extended tour. In fact, we do 
not know as any Protestant missionary 
has ever visited all the cities we had in 
view to see. We cannot describe the 
beauty of the Yeung Kong valley and do 
it justice. Ona former visit we ascend- 
ed several mountains, and the view was 
beautiful and grand. In this entire val- 
ley there are two large cities, both of 
which are nearly, if not quite, as large as 
Oakland, and about thirty miles apart. 
Between them are numerous market 
towns and villages, where we had the 
pleasure of spending ‘‘the Fourth” in 
distributing our books and preaching to 
the people, and, altogether, it wasa vel 
laborious day. The Chinese would not 
buy books, and out throat was not ina 
condition to speak more than a few words, 
and those in great pain. We did not 
celebrate, for we forgot that such a day 
existed. - It is difficult to keep up two 
reckonings, and very often we only re- 
member the Chinese month and day, and 
then we are obliged to go back and com- 
pute the number of weeks we have been 
absent in order to find our exact English 
datum. | 

Our Sabbaths, as far as we are able, 
are spent in preaching and healing b 
Chinese that come to us for treatment. We 
have no real rest, for we are never —_ 
but are continually surrounded by the 
Chinese, and it seems to us that-we can, 
in part, understand the feelings which 
prompted Jesus to say to his disciples, 
**Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place and rest awhile.” How often have 
we felt the same inexpreseible longing to 
leave for a little while these constant 
comers and go apart and be alone with 
God! We understand now, as never be- 
fore, why Jesus went so often apart fo 
pray. In the world he found little to 
strengthen and refresh his own spirit, bat 
on the mountain top he met God, who 


strengthened him anew for his work. Sad 


is it for the missionary who cannot thu 
occasionally be alone. His ‘‘cruse of 
oil’’ for spiritual food can in no other 
way be filled. Weare very much pleas- 
ed to see that the women of this region 
do not bind their feet, and, certainly, it 
adds to their appearance, and all seem to 
be healthy; and, with their cylindrical 
hats, somewhat in tke shape of half a 
globe, they present a picture for the artist 
to sketch. They are very Chinese-like, 
but yet their cheeks and faces do not 
have that pallor often visible in those who 
strive to improve upon the Creator’s 
model, by bandaging their feet into knots. 
On the 7th of July we pass through a 
singular experience, and yet God’s hand 
preserved us from the violeace of the mob 
and the fury of the waves, so that we 
can, with renewed thankfulness, say, 
‘*Bless the Lord, oh my soul!” ‘‘He is 
our rock.” We do not always know i 
God permits certain things to occur, bat 
we always do know that ‘‘all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God.” As we pass up this mountain 
stream to pass over into the next prefect- 
ure, the river becomes shallower as we 
proceed, and we are often obliged to lend 
a helping hand to our boatmen, and 
whenever we do so, there is a little laugh- 
ing indulged in. Why? Because the 
Chinese laborer is unaccustomed to see a 
gentleman touch his hands to any kind of 
manual labor. The gentry of China do 
not engage in such pursuits, and they 
would look in amazement tosee a college 
president or theological peofessor hoe his 
own garden, or cut the — of his yard. 
When they travel they have a great deal 
to say about what ought to be done by 
those who are beneath them, but when 
they are hindered in any way, or fall into 
danger, they never move a finger to asaist 
those who serve them. This is always a 
little trying to the American spirit, which 
is ready to lend its helping hand in every 
situation, whether it be to lift an ob- 
struction from the path, or enter the 
water up to the waist and push with ll 
his might. The people along this mount- 
ain stream seem very poor, and the pop- 
ulation is not as large as in the less hilly 
regions and more well-watered valleys. 
Yet they indulge in opium, even with all 
their poverty. Our journey takes us 
three days on foot across mountains, and 
on one of these days it seems as if there 
might be another flood. How it pours |! 
Our clothes are already wet, but still we 
press on, for this is almost a desert region, 
where little food can be bought, and to- 
morrow is the Sabbath, and we muet 
reach a certain place in order to observe 
the sacred day. But the rains fall and 
the streams rise, until there is no other 
alternative but we must stop at a way- 
side inn, where, fortunately for us, we can 
change our garments and obtain a little 
food. How thankful we are for our bed, 
even if it is nothing more than the board- 
ed floor. But at last we reach the first of 
the six district cities we proposed to visit, 
having only sold but a very few books; 
and from -henceforth, our constant and 


chief cry is, ‘*Buy a book,” or ‘‘Look, 


see,” (Tai kin), ‘Jesus book, eight cash 
(mills) for one.’’ And the people buy 
very readily, and come of the women 
have so great a desire to see us that 
they send their boys to call us into their 
= expressing a desire to buy our 

ooks, while they are behind the doors of 
their houses peeping out to see the ‘‘foreign 
devil.” Now, we do not relish any euch 
sly deceptions practiced upon us, for they 
do not care to buy our books, only to be 
able to catch a glimpse of us. As a rule, 
to be sure, they buy our books, but we 
always feel that the person sent to decoy 
us would not do eo if he did not feel that 
he was under obligation to do so for hav- 
ing called us. We mention this to show 
our readers that there is as much curi- 
osity in China, among the gentler sex, as 
in lands more civilized. If it were nota 
breach of etiquette they would, of course, 
come into the street to see us; but here 
is again the iron rule that governs wom- 
an and makes her the slave of custom, 
which permits her not to go upon the 
street. In this city of some 20,000 in- 
habitants, we experience what it is to be 
besieged by the constant comers,and some- 
times we wonder at the patience of our 
landlord, who seems not very much dis- 


to gaze and stare at the new comers. Some, 
however, even among the literati, buy a 
copy of all our books, and seem derirous 
to become acquainted with our kncwl- 
edge and religion. Here, also, we meet 
a Christian woman with her two sons and 
nephew. They have all been baptised 
except the youngest, by the Baptist mis- 
sionaries of Canton, where they formerly 
lived. They had a cad story to tell of 
persecution and poverty, and we com- 
miserated them in their afflictions and 
tried to encourage them in their Cbris- 
tian life. We have had little to do with 
Chinese women in our short stay in 
China, and this occurrence helped us to 
become somewhat acquainted with Chi- 
nese female character; and yet we know 
very little of it in reality. It is, indeed, a 
life study by itself, and foreigners are 
often deceived when they believe them- 
selves to understand the situation thor- 
oughly. Indeed, so great is the derire 
of the Chinese mind to gain an advan- 
tage, that even the weaker Christians 
are often led astray by it and-sin against 
As our journey hereafter is to consist 
chiefly in selling books, we send two 
native colporteurs off by themselves, 
while we proceed north to another city, 
where we dispose of 425 books in a few 
hours. We pass through the same ex- 
perience as in former places visited, ex- 
cept that the surroundings are different. 
From morning until night there are idle 
bystanders at our window—men, boys 
and even women—trying to see something 
of us or our traveling baggage. We, 
however, pass another of the Lord’s days 
in comparative quietness, and have the 
privilege of preaching the gospel to the 
people. We are on the borders of another 
province (Kwong Sai), and so, a few days 
afterwards, determine to see for ourselves 
what the people are like. Previous to 
our going we had heard all sorts of stories 
of the nature of the people, who were 
deecribed as ‘‘rude, cruel and ready to 
defend themselves against the invasion of 
the foreigner.” Indeed, two of our Can- 
ton missionaries and their families had 
experienced the fury of a Chinese mob, 
and scarcely escaped with their lives from 
the shower of stones that fell upon their 
boats. Notwithstanding all these re- 
ports, we determined to see for ourselves, 
and so, in company with a servant, we 
crossed over the boundary line of Kwong 
Tung into the ‘*Broad West,” as Kwong 
Sai is called. We had 200 books with 
us, and hoped to be able to sell them all 
before we returned. The distance to be 
traveled over was at least eighteen miles 
before we reached the market town, 
where we hoped to sell these gospels. 
On this account we arose quite early, and 
rtook of a few Chinese cakes and a 
ittle meat, and then set forth upon our 
journey. Our course sometimes lay 
across the mountains, and again along the 
banks of a large stream, whose water 
was utilized by the farmers, by construct- 
ing great water-wheels, which raised the 
water from the river to the banks above, 
whence it flowed in all directions, to 
water the rice fields and the different 
crops that are raised. A great deal of 
water is used, and this is because the rice 
fields must constantly be covered with 
water—say, perhaps, two or three inches 
deep. Another product seen is the cel- 
ebrated peanut, from which oil is made, 
which is the great light-giver in this 
part’ of China. Then there is the Chi- 
nese clive and bean, with the mdigo 
plant, all of which are seen upon these 
country journeys. The sweet potato, 
with various kinds of cabbage, as well as 
the Chinese hemp, grow here. Among 
the fruits are the celebrated ly chee, lo 
yan, lung ngan, po lo—all these are found 
in this section of country. The ly chee 
is a fruit about the size of a small peach, 
incased first by a rough skin, somewhat 
like the bark of a tree, though not as 
thick ; then comes the white, watery flesh, 
which is the ty to be eaten, and at last 
the stone. Th 
is about the size of a grape, and fashion- 


what like it. The lo yan and po lo are 


| large fruits, the first about the size of a 


turbed by the throng that come and go only 


e lung ngan (dragon eye) 


ed after the ly chee, with taste also some- | peop 


| cccoanus and the latter often much larger. 

We are not particularly fond of them, 

though many foreigners eat them. All 

these fruits and vegetables, growing, add 
to the beauty of the scenery, as we hasti- 
ly press forward upon our journey. At 
a wayside inn we stop to drink a little 
rice water, for we find it is much better 
to quench the thirst than drink so much 

water, and sufficient tea is not always to 

be had to drink as we are accustomed to 
drink. While we are resting ourselves a 
Chinaman comes up to us and knocks 

our hat off, as if it were the most proper 
thing todo. The first thing we do is to 

pick up our hat, and the next to take our 

friend down from a table to which he had 

escaped; and that is all the punishment 

inflicted for the insult offered, but it is 

sufficient, and he sneaks away as if he 

had received a whipping. The bystand- 

ers sympathize with us, and too well know 

that the man was guilty. They say 

little, except to express their surprire— 

‘‘How strong that foreigner is!’’ Then 

they buy books, and all at once seem 

very friendly. Why? I will leave you to 

answer. At about 11 o’clock we arrived 

at our market, and for four hours we sell 

books. During much of the time the stones 

were hurled against our pith hat to try 

its solidity, and it is well that we had 

this means of protection, or we should 

have been seriously wounded. One man 

also tried his cane over our shoulders, 

but we continue-to speak and sell books 

until they are nearly all sold, ard then 

make a hasty exit and return again to 

our companions, baving accomplished our 

purpose, and having seen a little of the 

worst side of some of the people of 

Kwong Sai. 
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The churches are saying to us this 
evening, “Watchman, what of the night?” 
We want to say very quietly and confi- 
dentially that there has been a good deal 
of night lately, which we think might 
have been daylight. If all the women 
who are members of our churches would 
each give two cents a week for this work, 
and we should not increase the amount 
pledged, we never need have another 
anxiety on the score of matters. 
If they should find this so easy that they 


would give five cents a week, we could 


say to the American Board, ‘‘Give us 
$11,000 worth of work for the coming 
year.” The women of our churches 
have this matter all in their own hands— 
not the ministers’ wives and a few of the 
burden-bearers who have shared our 
anxieties in connection with each of their 
own auxiliaries—but the women of our 
churches. Our auxiliaries, as a whole, 
have worked grandly, but they do not 
embrace all the church memters nor all 
the churches. We want auxiliaries in 
all of them. We want their help. We 
want their prayers. If the small churches 
cannot do much they may do a little. 
Philip Brooks says: ‘*Not one brown and 
withered leaf falls to the ground but the 
shape of the planet is changed. So, 
there is not one little act of yours, one 
whispered prayer that his kingdom may 
come, but becomes a factor in the world’s 
redemption.” The monthly meetings of 
our Board have been well attended, and 
those of the Executive Committee have 
been especially pleasant, to say nothing 
of several delightful little tea-drinkings, 
one with Dr. . Beckwith’s church, one 
with Mr. Pond’s and one with Mr. No- 
ble’s. 

We have welcomed our first branch 
this year, although Mrs. Bosworth insists 
on calling it a bud. Oregon and Wash- 
ington have been ccntributing in a quiet 
way to our treasury, but this year they 
are working with a will. They astonish- 
ed us a while ago with the information 
that, if we were willing, they would take 
upon themselves the support of Mrs. 
Holbrook, our young missionary in Afri- 
ca. We would not give her up to every- 
body, but our branch—certainly, they 
can have her. The number of our aux- 
iliaries is increasing every year. We 
have now seventy-ore. In some cases 
the first we know of their existence is a 
pleasant reminder in the form of a contri- 
bution. Only a little while ago we were 
trying to get a piano for our Broussa 
school. It was spoken of in THe Pacir- 


Home Secretary’s Report. | hope 
service 


‘location is as yet unsettled. 


| meeting at Hopkins Academy. Those 


who were not able to be present were re- 
quested to send letters, telling us of their 
hopes and fears, and giving plans of 
work. At this meeting eight societies 
were represented. Nearly all the others 
wrote, some bright and cheerful letters, 
others looking a little on the shady side, 
while some had fainted by the way, 
hauled down their colors, and signed 
themselves ex-workers. The girls who 
were there were full of real, genuine en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘No such word aa fail” was 
writton all over their faces. We felt 
strong with such backing. One of the 
first fruits of that meeting was seventeen 
letters written by those girls to the sccie- 
ties not represented, telling them the 
work was one, the interest should be one 
— letters of sympathy, encouragement 
and cheer. These seem cnly letters to 
us from one young girl to another, but, 
as we look along the ages, what vast re- 
sults may flow from them! Spiritual 
forces extend far beyond this life, and 
grasp the unknown. Another result of 
this meeting in February was the valua- 
ble missionary box that has recently been 
sent tu San Sebastian. The young ladies 
thought it would give new in‘erest to 
their societies if, when they met to talk 
about missions, they could do scme prac- 
tical thing for missionaries. So they 
have worked on exceedingly practical 
things. 
bric-a-brac found its way into that box. 
It was a box full of solid comfort. We 
can imagine the eyes of the Spanish girls 
growing brighter and their cheeks rosier, 
as they receive these tokens of love from 
their fairer sisters. 


One more thing which has occurred to 
make us joyful (not in connection with 
that meeting, however) is the consecra- 
tion of a young life to the service of 
Christ in Japan. One of the King’s 
young daughters bas gone forth from 
among the Bethany gleaners to be a 
light-bearer. Have we any conception 
of the meaning of that word? . The girls 
gave Miss Gunnison a farewell reception 
in Dr. McLean’s church the second week 
in August, at which meeting there were 
present one hundred and twenty-five 
young ladies and four missionaries. It 
was intensely interesting. There are 
many of the churches whose young peo- 

le are not working in this direction. We 
jope to welcome them all into this loving 

Since September Ist, when this report 
properly closed, the increasing interest of 
our young ladies has taken definite form 
in a meeting to consider the matter of a 
State organization. Quite a large num- 
ber of young ladies were present, and 
they voted in tha affirmative upon the 
advisability of forming a State branch of 
the Woman’s Beard of Missions. They 
also appointed a committee to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws and nominate offi- 
cers, all of which action was ratified at a 
young ladies’ meeting held at Berkeley 
October 8th. Mrs. I. E. Dwrnett, 


Home Sec’y W. B. M. P. 


Miss Gunnison. 


Long and interesting letters have been 


from which will probably ke read at the 
young ladies’ meeting next Saturday af- 
ternoon, in Plymouth-avenue church, 
Oakland. Miss Gunnison arrived in 
Yokohama on Monday, October 5th, af- 
ter quite a rough and etormy passage. 
But, as she expresses it, ‘‘the dangers of 
the voyage were not over” when they 


reached there. After leaving Yokohama, 


having changed steamers at that — 
ty- 


they ‘‘encountered a most dreadfu 


which lasted about twelve hours, 
uring which time ‘‘one of the lifeboata 
was carried away, and all the staterooms 
were soaked with water. The waves 
dashed over the vessel. Many of the 
port-hole windows were cracked, and the 
vessel shook and rattled as though all 
the demons Satan could muster togett er- 
were trying to break it to pieces.” For a. 
few moments they were ‘‘in the trough 
of the sea, the cargo shifted to one side, 
and had the vessel not been turned very 
soon, they must have all been lost.’” 
Miss Gunnison arrived in Kobe on Sat- 
urday forenoon, October 19th, and 
‘found everything far more lovely than 
she ever dared to expect.” Misses 
Clarkson, Hooper and Searle met her at 
7 o’clock, and invited her and others to 
breakfast on shore, an invitation which 
was gladly accepted. Judging from that 
breakfast, Mies Gunnison says, find 
I am in no danger of starving, as some of 
my friends feared.”” The question of her 
If she does 
not remain in the Kobe school she will 
probably fill our Jong-cheri-hed Miss 
Starkweather’s place in Kioto. Miss 
Gunnison’s preference seems to be decid- 
edly in favor of Kioto, but she is asking 
guidance of the Master, and no doubt 


1c. A response came from a little town | Will cheerfully go where he directs. 


way up in Dakota. Another, a generous 
soul— Mrs. George Locke—in California, 
gave forty-five dollars, and others smaller 
sums, which our Fo-eign Secretary joy- 
fully sent to far-away Turkey, the whole 
amount being $108.50. The work that 
has been most hopeful and encouraging 
this year has been dcne among the young 
ople. 
In February letters were sent to all of 


their soc‘eties, inviting their officers to a 


Young Ladies’ Branch of the W. B. M. 


vember 21st, at 2:30, in the chapel of 
the Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland. 


Riverside auxiliary reports, through 
their Secretary, Miss Cull, a membersbip 
of twenty-three, instead of eleven, as er- 


roneously appeared in the column, 


Not a pin-cushion or a bit of — 


received from Miss Gunnison, extracts — 


The first quarterly meeting of the 
P. will be held Saturday afternoon, No- 


any 
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| [Wepnespax, Novemper 18, 1885, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We have received, with the compli- 
ments of Captain J. B. Eads, a New 
York paper containing a handsome notice 
of the ‘‘Interoceanic Ship Railway,”’ 
which he is urging upon the public atten- 
tion—to be constructed, at great expense, 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. We 
have do doubt that the project is feasible, 
that the roadbed could be constructed for 
for a moderate sum, and that locomo- 
tives could be built adequate to the task 
of moving the largest ships, when once 
on the track. Oue trouble is with the 
wear and strain upon loaded vessels, in 
being conveyed in this manner, and with 
the necessarily large expense of such a 
mode of transporting them. Nothing but 
an experiment will solve either of these 
problems which perplex us. We believe 
it worth while to try the experiment, and 
therefore are in favor of the project. 
Success would be of vast service to man- 
kind; favoring commerce not only, but 
every form of public good, the greatest 
of which must ever be the advancement 
of true religion in all lands. 


— 


A noted literary man, now some years 
gone dead, himself nervous, sensitive, 
easily annoyed, a syborite somewhat, had 
much to say of silence, and the eternal 
silences, all the long life he lived. He 
was even noisy in his advocacy of silence. 
In the main, he was right on the question. 
In general, silence is far more a virtue 
than speech. What if every assembly 
for social purposes needs some brilliant 
conversationalists? What if every church 
‘wants some good talkers? What if music 
has its place, and eloquence its sphere, 
and sympathetic voices their power? 
‘These are for the occasion, the hour, the 
moment. But for intervals, relatively 
long and silent, these would cease to 
please. Thereis a place in the world, 
after all, for reticent mcn, and _ silent 
women, and for a great deal of thinking 
that does not rush into speech. The 
grace of listening is necessary to the 
charm of speaking. 2 


A copy of the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal of October 30, 1885, has reached us, 
containing a full report of the proceedings 
of the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association, held at 
Madison, Wis., the last week in Octo- 
ber. The report fills nearly four pages 
of the Journal, and is well made up. 
The meeting was a decided success. The 
*‘papers’’ and “addresses” were fresh, 
interesting and instructive. The names 
mentioned here and there brought to mind 
forms that were familiar to us in our 
youth. The Association has had a pros- 
perous and happy year in its work, but is 
left with a debt of $30,000, which ought 
not to last. It cares for ‘‘poor whites,” 
blacks, red men and ‘‘yellow men’’ on 
the North American continent, and de- 
serves a larger income and a wider sym- 
pathy from all the churches of our Coast 
and our country. 


We learn, from the London papers, that 
the Primate of the Church of England 
has issued forms of prayer for us2 in cer- 
tain dioceses with reference to the ap- 
proaching elections in Great Britain. It 
is good to read of such an event in so 
conservative a body as the English 
Church Establishment. It would be nat- 
ural to look for such a proceeding as this 
among the Congregational churches. 
‘Such churches pray for the wisdom and 
grace of God in all the affairs of life, but 
particularly in those which pertain to the 
public welfare and the common weal. 
But it has not been customary for the 
Bishops of the Established Church of 
England to offer their dioceses forms to 
be used, and request the use of them in 
allthe parish churches. Let God be 
implored and thanked! 


— 


Plato says, through the lips of 
Pheedrus, ‘‘No man is such a coward 
that love would not inspire him to valor 
[virtue]; that he would become like him 
who is bravest | best] by nature.’”” And 
in the Song of Songs in the Bible, it is 
said, ‘‘Love is stronger than death’; 
‘*Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it.” Most 
obvions it is, therefore, that, in any 
grand sphere of action the failures of 
mo3t mortals are due to lack of love. 
Had we the knack of loving vastly, the 
faculty to originate grandears of affection, 
the capacity to take all being and 
beauty into our inner selves, what prodi- 
gies we would be—what wonders be- 
come! In all seriousness, we ought to 
consider how much energy there is in 
loving much to make us great, robust, 
and heroic, to the very limit of our ca- 
pacities. 

The Evangelical Messenger well says: 
‘*Christianity works while infidelity talks. 
She feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, 
visits and cheers the sick, and seeks the 
lost, while infidelity abuses her and bab- 
bles nonsense and profanity. ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’”” 


Are Revivals Desirable, and How May 
They Be Secured ? 


[A paper by Rev. O. W. Lucas, read 
at the meeting of the Upper Columbia Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches in Walla 
Walla, October 7, 1885.] 

A tew months ago the whole country 
was covered with clouds, the ground 
cold and frozen, the vinea clinging to 
their supports by a life that seemed to 
be a thing of the past, and the branches 
of the trees standing up against the sky, 


| as it were, like dead sticks, with no note 


of happy songster proceeding from their 
midst. Weeks passed; the clouds gave 
up their moisture in gentle showers, and 
sped away b2fore the brzezes, stirred by 
the returning strength of the sun, whose 
warmth penetrated the earth, touched 
the heart of vezetable life and roused it 
into action. Buds opened, leaves came 
forth, blossoms beautified the earth, and 
field and orchard brought forth food for 
man and beast. Did not man and beast 
rejoice in this renewal of life, and think 
it a desirable blessing? Why, then, 
when worldliness and self-seeking spreads 
her chilling cloud of indifference and neg- 
lect over the churches, and hearts grow 
cold and hard, and church members seem 
like dead sticks set up within the fold of 
religion, should we not rejoice and be 
glad at the coming of showers of divine 
grace and the light and warmth of heav- 
enly love which opens the hearts of 
Christians and quickens them into new 
and fruitful life? Why should we not 
think such quickening a thing greatly to 
be desired and eagerly tc bo sought after? 


One day I passed a small field of grain 
waving in the sunshine, while all around 
was a barren waste. Months sped 
away, and I passed that place again. 
The husbandman had been there, plowed 
that barren waste and sowed it with seed, 
to which God bad sent the rain and sun- 
shine; and behold! now were broad acres 
of golden grain, in place of the small 
field; and I looked upon it as a result 
for which the husbandmanu might well be 
truly thankful. So, methinks, every 
Christian heart would be rejoiced to see 
the soil of the world broken up, the pure 
seed of goapel truth sown therein and 
visited by the sunshine and shower of 
divine love and grace, until the many 
churches throughout our land and world 
should embrace countless multitudes of 
souls ripening for the garners of God 
above. 

But the question, ‘‘Are revivals desir- 
able?” has arisen, I suppose, because this 
western country has, from time to time, 
been visited by many religious move- 
ments under the name of revivals of re- 
ligion, in regard to which there is a 
growing question in the minds of many 
who are seeking to advance the highest 
interests of Christ’s kingdom by the true 
conversion and salvation of immortal 
souls, whether or not such religious move- 
ments ought longer to be countenanced; 
for to them these movements sem to be 
revivals of religious fanaticism, as, for 
instance, ‘‘the holiness; movement”; or 
revivals of religious heresy, as the 
**Seventh-day Adventist movement”; or 
revivals of blind religious excitements, 
which, like heavy torrents of rain or 
cloud-bursts, gather in their embrace 
every unstable element, and rush and 
roar along the channels of religious feel- 
ing, leaving behind many a _ bleeding 
Christian heart, many a crushed as- 
piration after God, and the soil of human 
hearts beaten down into immovable in- 
difference or contempt of religion, and 
doubly exposed to the consuming rays 
of worldly greed and selfishness—a dev- 
astating flood of human folly in the line 
of denominational zeal and fanaticism 
and heretical dogma. | 

Are such revivals of religion desirable? 
Ask the thrifty farmer whether or not 
the effects of the cloud-burst or cyclone, 
swooping down upon his tender vines and 
growing grain, and upon his home as 
well, are beneficent and to be devoutly 
desired. Like him, so may every pas- 
tor dread the effects of these cyclones of 
religious fanaticism and heresy and blind 
religious gush, which so often go by the 
misnomer of revivals of religion. 

What, then, is a revival of religion, 
properly so called? An eminently suc- 
cessful revivalist has said that ‘‘a re- 
vival of religion is the renewal of the first 
love of Christians, resulting in the awak- 
enivg and conversion of sinners to God.” 
By way of further definition, I would re- 
mark negatively, that any movement 
that falls short of a renewal or quicken- 
ing of the spirit of loving obedience to 
God in the hearts and lives of profess- 
ing Christians, or a begetting of the 
spirit of such obedience in the uncon- 
verted, is not worthy the name of a re- 
vival of religion. The question as to 
how such a revival may be secured is 
one of the most, if not the most, im- 
portant questions connected with the on- 
going of Christ’s kingdom in the world, 
and a question upon which many have 
theorized much, but is most difficult of 
positive answer. Many a devoted pas- 
tor and earnest preacher, with heart over- 
flowing with eager longings for the salva- 
tion of souls, has labored untiringly to 
secure this result, but, humanly speak- 
ing, with little or no success, and they 
themselves cannot discover the cause of 
failure. It, therefore, becomes one of 
almost no experi to speak with hu- 
mility and caution upon the solution of a 
question which has weighed upon the 
mind of every true-hearied Christian 
worker. The very idea of securing reviv- 
als implies that it lies within the province 
of human agency, by the use of appropri- 
ate means, to secure them. Nothing is 
more certain than that God ever stands 
ready to bestow his renewing grace and 
blessing, and that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, he is not limited to times and 
seasons, and yet the history of revivals 
indicates special seasons of the bestow- 
ment of God’s renewing and con- 
verting power. This, however, is, doubt- 
less, by way of accommodation to the 
requirements of human agencies and con- 


ditions. We may, therefore, inquire: 


What are the essential conditions and the 
appropriate means for the securing of 
this much desired blessing from God? In 
the first place, there are some things not 
essential. Pastors are sometimes tempted 
to think that certain external appoiut- 
ments are quite necessary under the cir- 
cumstances as they exist in their town; 
e. g., a large and commodious place of 
meeting, somewhat novel in arrangement 
and more common than a church, from 
which no one will be kept away by pre- 
judice. While such may, perhaps, be 
desirable in some cases, yet, for lack of 
it, we must not excuse ourselves from 
doing what we can with the appoint- 
meats at hand. A church that has been 
kept sacred to the Lord is a good place 
in which to meet the Lord, for in such he 
has promi3zed to dwell. Some have the 
idea that a large crowd of people is 
necessary, or, at least, exceedingly desir- 
able, and think that if people do not 
throng the place of meeting the move- 
ment is not of much importance, where- 
as, it is seriously to be questioned 
whether a crowd is even desirable, es- 
pecially in the beginning, when it is often 
necessary to spend some time in arous- 
ing Christiaus—a work that ought not 
to be necessary. If professing Christians 
need to ba scolded and denounced as 
hypocrites, it should not be done in the 
presence of a crowd of unbelieving critics, 
excuse-hunters and amasement-seekers. 


- Another popular idea is that nothing 
can be done without some noted evan- 
gelist from abroad; whereas, in many 
instances, the supposed advantages to be 
thus gained are far outweighed by the 
disadvantages. He must be a man of 
unusual humility, consecration and sus- 
ceptibility to the guiding influence of the 
Holy Spirit, or he is likely to fail to ap- 
prehend the situation and to divide aright 
the Word of truth. 


Of the positive conditions which seem 
most essential in securing a revival, the 
one of first importance is a deep-felt need 
of a revival. The blessings of God’s 
grace are too rich to be bestowed where 
there is no probability of their being re- 
ceived with a good degree of apprecia- 
tion and a disposition to appropriate 
them. Such a deep-felt need is the only 
motive that will lead the Church to put 
forth the proper effort in the use of ap- 
propriate means. | 


The history of revivals shows that 
gracious outpourings of Gcd’s Spirit have 


on the part of only a handful of Christian 
women, and in some cases on the part of 
a single devoted follower of Jesus, and 
in a few cases, when this deep-fel: need 
was manifest only in the heart of a single 
unconverted person, so that there is hope 
for that church in which there is a single 
soul that feels this deep need and eager 
longing for an outpouring of God’s Spirit. 
Ooe with the Lord is a mighty host. 
Yet it is exceedingly desirable that this 
need be deeply felt by every member of 
the church. When this is the case, a 
revival is certain, for such a feeling of 
need will drive Christians to God with a 
mighty cry for help and blessing, and 
will move to most earne3t and untiring 
effort to win souls to God. “ 
Another important condition is that 
the leader of the revival, whether pastor 
or evangelist, be not only alive to this 
need, but in most vital uaion with Christ. 
Christ has said, ‘‘If ye abide in me, and 
my word abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
This abiding in Christ is necessary in or- 
der that ail the gentle influences of the 
Holy Spirit may be quickly felt—that 
the stillest and smallest voice of heavenly 
and divine influence may touch the cords 
of his heart and reverberate through his 
soul, giving wise direction to his actions, 
and enabling him to discern the times 
and the seasone, and rightly to divide 
the Word of truth. ; 
A similar abiding in Christ on the part 
of every member of the band of Christian 
workers associated with the leader is es- 
sential that they may all be actuated by 
the same motives, and permeated by the 
same holy influences, all working togeth- 
er to the one aim of saving souls, which 
must be the supreme aim, in comparison 
with which every other aim should sink 
into utter nothingness. Without such a 
band of associates, thus actuated and in- 
spired, the leader’s task is one under 
which he is likely to grow weary and 
faint. | 
Still another condition of success is ex- 
pectancy. To expect a revival is the 
evidence of faith ia God's ability and 
willingness to bestow his blessing and 
faith in the means which he has ap- 
pointed for the conviction and conversion 
of souls. It spurs to the use of every ap- 
propriate means. It encourages the 
wavering caes to siand at the post of 
duty. To expect sinners to repent, and 
to repent now, and take their stand for 
Christ, encourages them to do this, and 
assures them of sympathy and help. Of 
the means to be employed, the one with- 
out which no succeas is attainable is the 
prayer of faith. The real power to renew 
and convert belongs to (God; unless, 
therefore, God bestow his blessing upon 
the means used and the efforts put 
forth, the work will come to nought. 
There have been many attempts to sub- 
stitute novel methods ana overwrought 
earnestness of manner for the power of 
God. Such things sometimes catch 
souls, but do not convert them. God’s 
epirit alone canrender the work effectual. 
he means fixed by God himself by 
which the bestowment of his blessing is 
to be secured is earnest, humble, and be- 
lieving prayer. This alone is the key 
which unlocks heaven’s store house of 
renewing and regenerating grace; hence, 
the importance of prayer as the means of 
securing a revival—prayer by the leader, 
and prayer by the people—such prayer as 
is begotten of an insatiable longing for 
the divine blessing, a longing that will 
not be put down. Next to prayer is the 
Word of God. This is the ground work 
of Christian character, and the divinely 


appointed means of conviction and _per- 


sometimes sprung from a deep-felt need | 


suasion. Jesus says: ‘‘The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they 


are life”; and the writer of the epistle to 


the Hebrews says: ‘‘The word of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword.” This word is 
the means made use of by the holy 
Spirit in his part of the work; as Jesue 
says: ‘‘When the Spirit of truth is come, 
he shall testify of me.” ‘He shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you.” It is ‘‘the gospel of 
Christ” that ‘‘is the power of God unto 
salvation’; and nowhere do we find such 
divine power given to the relating of per- 
sonal experience and to religious ha- 
rangues made up of the narration of per- 
sonal achievements and stories manufac- 
tured to suit the occasion. In order to 
genuine conviction, repentance and con- 
version, and the building of stable Chris- 
tian character, there must be an intel- 
ligent conception of the fundamental truths 
of God’s word—a knowledge of God, 
and of man’s relation and obligation to 
him, of the nature of sin and its ponalty, 
of man’s lost condition, and of God’s 
marvelous plan of salvation. These 
truths have a natural relation to and de- 
pendence upon each other; hence, care 
must be taken to give each truth its 
proper place. Why are there so many 
unstable converts and professing Chris- 
tians in this country? It ia largely be- 
cause their conviction and conversion 
was not based upon an intelligent and 
reasonable conception of the fundamental 
truths of God’s Word. It is not in the 
nature of half truths and of particular- 
isms to produce Obhristian character. 
The preaching of these may produce dog- 
ged fanaticism and eectarianism, but 
never stable Christian character. A 
great many other means have been em- 
ployed by Christian workers, but believ- 
ing prayer for the co-operation of the 
holy Spirit, and a right division of the 
Word of God, faithfully applied by all 


/Christian workers, are the means upon 


which we must rely for success; for 
these are the divinely appointed means 
upon which God has based his promise of 
help and blessing. 


> 


Literary. 


Two new volumes from our Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety for our libraries and homes are receiv- 
ed. One is ‘‘Katie Robertson”; or,‘‘In All 
thy Ways Acknowledge Him,”’ a tale of 
factory life, and ‘‘Three Years at Glen- 
wood,’’ a sequel to ‘*Katie Roberison.” 
Both are by Margaret E. Winslow. In 
the first volume it was the writer's pur- 
pose ‘‘to set forth some of the tempta- 
tions incident to the life of girle support- 
ing themselves by work in a paper mill’; 
in the second volume, ‘‘ to indicate those 
which surround the same and similar 
girls during the boarding-school prepara- 
tion for an active pari in life.” The 
writer tells us that the scenes and incid- 
ents are, in the main, reproductions of real 
scenes and incidents, with change of 
names, and, of course, with a somewhat 
different thread of connection. The 
books look clean and fair, and they may 
b3 trusted to be so. We older folks 
may tire of so many stories, but the 
younger readers are all the time eager 
for them. 


The Overland is certainly winning a 
stronger position. We note, in particular, 
this November, Mr. Hittell’s account of 
Governor Alvarado. Professor Le Conte’s 
‘‘Rough Notes of His Yosemite Trip,’” 


and Mrs. Fisher’s paper on ‘‘The New 
Mills College.’’ The editorial department 
is full and discriminating in the handling 
of matters with which it has to deal. 
San Francisco: 120 Sutter street; $4.00 
yearly. 


published at 1018 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, contains an abundance of good ma- 
terial for a Christmas Service of Song. 
‘‘Tune Pictures” is a Christmas cantata, 
by Dr. Seveney, published at the same 
place, is also very excellent for a Christ- 
mas service. Both are warmly com- 
mended to those arrauging for such 
services. 


Broad Culture for Women. 


Women are pressing forward as never 
before into the various avenues of indus- 
try. This is as it should be. In our 
complex life, the process of differentia- 
tion must be more and more marked, as 
new discoveries open new fields of labor. 
But it still remaine that brain is more 
than brawn;that the inventor is greater 
than the machine; that the real source of all 
material and social progress is found in 
the trained intellect, the broadened cult- 
ure, of the wisely educated men and 
women of the time. Great thoughts are 
born in the minds that have learned how 
tothink. Great inventions are the fruit 
of keen perceptions, trained to look below 
the surface, and a well-developed judg- 
ment, 
logical relations of discovered truths. 
Real material progress results from train- 
ed minds guiding skilled hands. 

The two mischievous tendencies which 
the teacher of the present age has to 
combat are the superficiality born of 
frivolous views of life already mentioned, 
and that more potent, because more 
specious, enemy voiced in the clamor for 
practical education, which, being inter- 
preted, means the ability to earn money 
at the earliest possible age. This latter 
is by no means an obstacle in the educa- 
tion of boys alon?. Many times has the 
writer, when urging upon girls the broad 
culture which language and literature 
give, been met with the reply: ‘‘I shall 


not need that for a teacher’s examina- | 


tion’’; and, on the other hand, when ad- 
vocating the study of more technical 
‘branches, or the extension of a_ short 
school course, has had the answer: ‘‘I 
don’t see of what use it would be to me 
to learn anything more; I don’t intend to 
teach school.” — Katharine B. Fisher, in 
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The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
, Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. orough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1885. . 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


facilities are granted without 


will commence on 
Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
For Circulars giving particulars address 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P.O. Alameda Co., Cal. 


Hopkins Academy | 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - # £=PBINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CouRSES OF Stupy; NORMAL IN 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months) 
Gcod Board (per week) 


O0S"Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, July 
29, 1885. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


San Jose. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND | 
WRAPPING 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


<IXCOUGH 
SYRUP 


f Cold 

vated cases of Colds, 
3 Bronchitis, Sore 
Th Asthma, Croup and 
Cough, and afford- 
ing relief in Consumption from 
coughing. 

Does not make the stomach sick, 
pleasant to the taste, and contains 
no drugs or opiates. 

_ Manufactured in Australia and 
a P in San Francisco, California, from 
e leaves of a peculiar vari ot Eucal 

Blue Gum Tree. 

Prescribed by many physicians in cases of Chronic 

teed superior to any Cough S or 
Consumption cures that are mens the public. 
A bottle will be sent to any address in the United 
States and expressage paid, on receiptof One Dellar. 
Mrs. GRACE CARY, Manufacturer, 
1814 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
F le by all i d ; 


Whooping 


ley 


IMPROVED. 
60 Pictu and 2 ele- 
gant Cat Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
| ge, Hidden Name, &e., 1 
Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 


8 parlor games, all for 10 cts. Game of Authors 10 cts. 
iVY CARD CO., Clintonvilie Conn. 

150 CARDS, in new styles, Embossed, Hid 
name, Gold Edge, Transparent, &c., &c., of 

fatest designs and lowest pri 50 samples with 


nameon l0cts, Topp Carp Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


Publishers The 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 

OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 

The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 
For GARDEN ee and FIRE | 
DEPARTM 


& 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co, 


- JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 St., near San Francisco 


0. HERRMANN FRANE VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Bosh & Sts. - San FRanotsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST — 
PRICES 


leg Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“The Pacific” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieatiog 
tween the readers of THe PActFio and its ade 
ertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
atuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
cles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alse, 
answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
anything in the market. As these services 
e offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Pacific, 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & C0, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0S” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE 


Manila Rope, (ll sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
‘Whale Line. Etc. 


TupBs & Co, . 


os. G11 and 613 Front Street 


Factory aT THE PoTRERO. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FraNoIsco. 
APITAL FULLY PAID,.......- $200,000 00 
TAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1884. ..$443,381 06 
SINCE ORGAN- | 
SSES PAID 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres'’t. 


JOHN WORRALL, 
RESSMAN, No. 271. 


8. E. cor. California and Kearny Sts. 
Francisco, California 
Leave orders in the letter box or on the slate. 
dence—614 Castro Street, between Nine- 
nth and Twentieth. 


03” We recommend Mr. Worrall to our 
readers as reasonable, careful and reliable. 


W. Griewold - 
> 


.... Has removed to .... 


101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


9 prices. tory 
TER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y- 


— 


|_| 
= 
| 
$85 00 | 
| 
Young Ladies. 
id 
| CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
| 
| T 
| 
CUM TREE 
nf s 
ASS EXP 
H°W PRINTING PAYS 
fe How richly it pays to own a Model 
FT + | 4 Press is shown in a handsome little 
| book, | several hundre@ 
have Model Presses. B mer, MA TERNS 
Clergymen, Teachers. Boys, Girls, al AJ 
mailed free. Address, | 7 
| 
| 
- : 
CUreD 
| Da. SOHIFFMA(. 8t. Paul. Minn. 


Wepnespay, November 18, 1885.) 


Tue Paciric: SaN Francisco, Cat. 
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frome Cirle. 


WHY WILL YE DIE? 


A great Rock stands in a we land, 
And its shadows fall on the parched sand, 
And it calls to the travelers passing by— 
‘‘J will shelter thee here continually.” 
Then why will ye die? 
Oh, why will ye die, 
When the sheltering Rock is standing by ? 
Oh, why! Ob, why will ye die! 


A great Well lies in a weary land, 
And its waters call over life’s rough strand 
That the great well is deep, with waters rife, 
Springing up into everlasting life. | 
Then why will ye die? 
Oh, why will ye die, 
When the great deep Well is standing by? 
Oh, why! Oh, why wil. ye die? 


A wide Fold stands in a weary land, 
And the sheep are called on every hand; 
And the shepherd no wanderer turns away, 
But he changes his darkness into day. 
Then why will ye die? 
Oh, why will ye die, 
When the great wide Fold is standing by! 
Oh, why! Oh, why will ye die! 


A rough Cross stands near a city wall, 
Where the Saviour dies, out of love for all; 
Where the angels still tell the message blest, 
That the way now is plain to endless rest! 
Then why will ye die? 
Ob, why will ye die, 
When the blood-stained Cross is standing by! 
Oh, why! Oh, why will ye die! 
—London Freeman, 


Pinkie’s Revenge. 


‘‘What a perfect shame that she got 
here to-day 

Sh— sh—. She might hear you!” 

**Nonsense! She is down in the recep- 
tion-room. I don’t suppose, if she is 
from the backwoods, she has got ears 
that can hear through. floors.’’ 

‘Girls, 1am ashamed of you. How 
ean you be so unfeeling toward your own 
eousin?”’ 

‘*‘] don’t care, mamma; she is sure to 
be awkward and dowdy. How can we 
have her at the dinner-table to-night? I 
shall die of mortification to have to intro- 
duce her to Mr. Morris as our cousin.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps she will be too tired to 
eome down to dinner after such a long 
ride.”’ 

‘Oh! mamma, bless you for the 
thought. You can tell her that she is 
too tired. You can arrange it, I know.’’ 

Those were the geentences that fell on 
the ears of Priscilla Bent as she sat alone, 
waiting to see the aunt and cousins 
whom she had come all the way from 
Kansas to New York to visit, of whose 
welcome she felt as sure as if she had 
known them all her life. | 

-**Pinkie! What a name!” continued 
the first speaker. ‘‘Who ever heard of 
such a name, except for a dog?”’ 

‘‘Her name is Priscilla,” replied the 
mother, ‘‘but Pinkie was given to her by 
her father, when ehe was a little girl, on 
account of her pink cheeks.” 

‘Well, I shall call her Priscilla.”’ 

‘*And I, too.”’ 

‘‘Your father will not like it,’’ said 
Mrs. Bent. ‘‘But we must go down.” 

A swift rush of three women down the 
staircase, three loud exclamations of dis- 
may at the sight of the empty reception- 
room, looks of dismay and a whisper of 
vexation. 

“How stupid of Ben! Do you suppos 
she heard—’’ 

_ These were the next scenes in the 
swift little drama which here began so 
inauspiciously under Mr. Silas Bent’s 
roof that morning. And next to these 
followed one which seemed almost a just- 
ification of all that the Misses Bent had 
said in regard to their cousin. Slowly 
rising to her feet, grasping her umbrella 
firmly in her left hand, rose a tall, an ex- 
ceedingly tall, young woman, who ex- 
claimed in a nasal voice, *‘Well, I was 
jest a comin’ to look ye up. I didn’t 
know as that fine black gentleman o’ 
yourn had condescended to let you know 
I was here. I’m most tired to death, I 
tell you. Four days and four nights in 
the cars is enough to kill an ox. But I'll 
be all right ’s soon’s I get my coffee. I 
reckon breakfast’s all cleared away by 
this time. But I don’t want much— 
only a cup of coffee, if the cook hain’t 
thrown it out. I’m real glad to see you. 
I s’pose uncle got my letter, didn’t he?” 
And pausing in her breathless speech, 
retty Priscilla Bent looked sheepishly 
into the faces of her equally shamefaced 
relatives. If they had not been too guilt- 
ily disturbed in their own minds of fears 
of having been overheard in their inhos- 
pitable comments, they might have de- 
tected a strange look on their Kansas 
eousin’s face—a mixture of twinkle and 
terror. But they saw and heard nothing 
except what so thoroughly corroborated 
their worst fears. Even Mrs. Bent her- 
self, who had resolved beforehand to be 
thoroughly kind to the child of her bus- 
band’s favorite brother, was thrown off 
her balance, and, in spite of herself, the 
welcome she gave was curt and cool. 

But nothing appeared to daunt the ter- 

rible Pinkie. Radiant good humor 


shone in her face; her tongue ran like a 


clapper, and when the dinner party was 
mentioned, Pinkie cried: 

‘‘Not much! I ain’t too tired. [ll 
just bank down, and by six o'clock 'll 
be as fresh as a rooster! We don’t often 
get a chance to a regular dinner party 
out in Emporia, and I don’t mean to 
miss one this winter. Say—shall I wear 
my very best? I’ve read about the kind 
of clothes you New Yorkers wear to din- 
ners. But I’ve got some A No. 1 
gowns, I tell you. Now, you just show 
me my room, and I'll go straight to bed 
an’ stay there till dinner time. You let 
your black man bring me up a tumbler 
of milk, will ye, along about one o clock, 
and a doughnut or a hard tack? I'm 
used to eatin’ heartily in the middle o 
the day.’’ 

When the door was finally ehut, her 
aunt and cousins exchanged looks. 


“Horrible!” cried the youngest daugh- 


ter, Carrie. ‘*It’s worse than I ever con- 
ceived. How could papa send for her? 
‘*He has not seen her since she was ten 


years old,” said Mre. Bent, dismally. 
*‘Of course, he could not dream she 
would be like this. He has always said 


her mother was a charming woman; and 


when she was little.” 

*“*Bunk down!” ejaculated the eldest 
daughter, Sophia. | 

‘Fresh as a rooster!” echoed Carrie. 
‘‘Mamma, I shall go to bed myself and 
be too ill to appear to-night. I never 
ean live through it; never! I don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Morris will ever cross our 
threshold again.’’ 

‘Then he is welcome to stay away,” 
said Mrs, Bent, hotly. 

While this distressed consultation was 
going on between Mrs. Bent and her 

aughtere, Pinkie, safely locked in her 
toom, was holding one with herself. 
Tears sparked in her eyes, but her face 
was full of mirth. 

“I willl’’ she muttered. ‘‘I will do 
knowl can. It will teach them a good 
lesson. But I’ll have to work like a 
Trojan to get the dress ready. Let me 
see what I have got that willdo? Ha! I 
have it. That old tableau dress will be 
just the.tbing.” 

‘‘How lucky I brought it!’’ she 
chuckled, as she shook out the folds of a 
white muslin made in the most anti- 
quated country fashion. ‘‘Now I can go 
to sleep and rest easy for an_ hour. 
‘Awkward and dowdy,’ that is what I 
will be,’’ and in five minutes mischievous 
Pinkie Bent was sound asleep. 


Anxiety and vexation had made Carrie 
ill,and it was with a most unbecoming 
flush on her harassed face that she ap- 
peared in the drawing-room a few mo- 
ments before the dinner. There sat the 
cousin from Kansas! Was ever such a 
figure seen in a New York drawing-room 
before? 

A plain white muslin, made in the 
shepherdess style, very full and very 
short, scarlet stockings, a broad scarlet 
sash—and, worst of all, on the head a 
turban of white muslin, with a scarlet 
poppy flaunting in front! This was what 
the malicious Pinkie had done with her- 
self—malicioue Pinkie, whose trunks 
were full of exquisite French gowns such 
as her cousins had never owned, and not 
often seen. She knew, at least, that 
the opals on her soft white neck would 
command a certain sort of respect, even 
from her inhospitable relatives. 


‘**Thank heaven she wore them, That 
will show people she at. least has money. 
That necklace couldn’t have cost less 
than $1,000.” 

**Yes,” replied Pinkie, nonchalantly. 
‘*Ma likes *em best of all she’s got. 
They’re ma’e. I like flowers better. I’m 
great on artificial flowers; always wear 
"em every day.” 

The guests were already arriving, Mr. 
Bent himself among them, he having, 
according to the fashion of New York 
business men, arrived home only in time 
to dress for dinner. His heart was so 
full of affectionate welcome for his niece 
whom he remembered well as a beautiful 
child of ten, only half a dozen years ago 
—that he did not at first note anything 
but the lovely uplifted eyes and affec- 
tionate voice. 

As the dinner progressed, even unob- 
servant Mr. Bent became aware that his 
niece’s attire was not what it should be, 
and that her voice was too loud. ‘‘But 
the women folks can soon straighten that 
all out, and the child’s as pretty as a 
picture.” 

So also thought the Hon. Mr. Morris, 
who, to Carrie’s vexation, on being told 
by her that the young lady in white was 
a cousin, who had arrived most inoppor- 
tunely from Kaneas, bad exclaimed: 
‘‘From Kansas! How delighted I am. 
That is the state of all others I am most 
interested in seeing. I am going out 
there in the epring. ‘‘If all the Kan- 
sas ladies have so wonderful a com- 
plexion as your cousin that is another 
reason for visiting the region. Pray 
present me to her, will you? I should 
like to ask her many questions. Per- 
haps, ah—’’ he stammered, with the 
curious mixture of diffidence and auda- 
city one £o often sees in Englishmen, 
‘perhaps your mother will be so very 
good as to let me have the pleasure of 
sitting by her side at dinner—that is, if 
it will not disarrange your plans.”’ 

‘*T am quite sure mamma will not re- 
linguish the pleasure of having you 
chiefly to hereelf at dinner,” quickly re- 
sponded Carrie, her heart full of anger 
and mortification. Nevertheless, several 
times in the course of the dinner Mr. 
Morris heard the sbrill voice, and 
thought to himself: ‘‘What a pity the 
American voice is so high pitched.’’ 

When the gentlemen joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room, Mr. Morris looked 
eagerly for the Kansas cousin. Not 
seeing her, be accosted Mre. Bent with 
true English bluffness: ‘‘I don’t see your 
niece from Kaneas; I hope she has not 


all the rest of the evening.” 

With mingled resentment and confu- 
sion, Mrs. Bent replied: ‘‘My niece went 
up-stairs immediately after dinner.” 


In truth, Mrs. Bent was in a state of 
nervous bewilderment. 
moment suspecting the real reason of 
Pinkie’s withdrawal, she had perceived 
that the girl was greatly moved as. she 
came swiftly to her when they were en- 
tering the drawing-room. 

‘‘Aunt, I must ask you to excuse me. 
I am going up-stairs to change my dress. 
I was not dreesed as I should have been. 

‘‘Never mind, child; never mind.” 

Pinkie was gone. 

It did not take long for her to finish 
her transformation touches. The dainty 
white surah silk, with billowy reaches of 
white lace from belt to hem, the soft, 
clinging gloves to the shoulders, the opal 
bracelets, the white ostrich feather fan, 
the white satin slippers—all were in read- 
inese. But at last Pinkie’s heart failed 
her. 

“It was a shameful trick to play on 


them. I shall cry, I know I shall, and 


they lived in Europe for several years. 


it! It will be good enough for them. I 


gone; I was counting on talking with her 


Without for a 


I’d rather die than 
lishman,’’ 

At last she stole down slowly, hes-. 
itatiogly. Black Ben caught sight of 
her first, and reeled back with excite- 
ment. 

It was an unerring instinct which led 
Pinkie, on entering the drawing-room, to 
glide swiftly to her uncle’s side, and, 
putting both hands into his, say: 

‘Dear Uncle Silas, won’t you make my 
peace with aunt, and ask your friends 
here to forgive me for masquerading at 
your dinner?” | 

Before she had half finished speaking 
the company had gathered around her. 

‘*] must eay,”’ began Mrs. Bent, in an 
angry tone. But Pinkie went on res- 
olutely. 

‘*] could not resist the temptation to 
live up to the New Yorkers’ idea of a 
Kansas girl just for an hour or two. 
You know that I was exactly the sort of 
@ person yeu all expected to see from the 
West.’’ She gathered courage as she 
Saw smiles. ‘‘Yes, you all know it,” 
embracing the group in her appealing 
glance, ‘‘and we out West all know it. 
Then forgive me, dear Uncle Silas, won’t 
you?” But Uacle Silas was laughing 
too heartily. He bent over and kissed 
her forehead. 3 

‘*] ask them all to forgive me for kiss- 
ing you,’ he said. ‘‘A capital joke, 
Pinkie!’’ | | 

“The best bit of acting I ever saw,’’ 
cried the Hon. Mr. Morris; ‘‘quite 
clever; very neat. Upon my word, 
though, I do think now, really, Miss 
Bent, I should have seen through it; I 
don’t think you could have deceived 
me.” | 
‘*I should not have tried,’’ replied 
Pinkie, very simply. Yet there was a 
certain indefinable something in her tone 
which made the Hon. Mr. Morris change 
color. 

There are no words in which to de- 
ecribe the embarrassment of Mrs Bent 
and her daughters. | 


said about her ?’’ 

They sounded her as far as they dared. 
But they never found out. 

To only one person did Pinkie ever 
tell the whole. That was: to the Hon. 
Mr. Morris, after she had been for some 
weeks his wife. | | 

**T thought it was so unjust in them, 
Frank,” she said—‘‘so cruel—-I’d just 
give them a lesson and let them see that 
manners may be only skin deep, easily 
put on or off. But I’d never have done 
it, Frank, if I had seen. you first-—never. 
I wanted to run out of the room as soon 
as I saw you look at me.”’ 7 

**You needn’t to have,’ replied the 
Hon. Mr. Morris; ‘‘for I thought as soon 
as my eyes fell on you that I had never 
seen 80 lovely a face before.” 

**Did you really ?’’ asked Pinkie. 

‘‘Really,” answered the Hon. Mr. 
Morris.—- Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Structure of Yosemite Rock. 


Already I observe two very distinct 
kinds of structure in the granite of this 
region, which, singly or combined, deter- 
mine all the forms about this wonderful 
valley. These two kinds of structure 
are the concentric structure, on an almost 
inconceivably grand scale; and a rude 
columnar structure, or perpendicular 
cleavage, also on a grand scale. The 
disintegration and exfoliation of the gran- 
ite masses of the concentric structure 
give rise to the bald, rounded domes; 
the structure itself is well seen in Sentinel 
Dome, and eepecially in the Royal 
Arches. The columnar structure, by 
disintegration, gives rise to Washington 
Column, and the sharp peaks, like Sen- 
tinel Rock and Cathedral Spires. Both 
these structures exist in the same granite, 
though the one or the other may predom- 
inate. In all the rocks about Yosemite 
there is a tendency to cleave perpendicu- 
larly. In addition to this, in many, 
there is also a tendency to cleave in con- 
centric layers, giving rise to dome-like 
forms. Both are well seen combined in 
the grand mass of Half Dome. The per- 
pendicular face-wall of this dome is the 
result of the perpendicular cleavage. 
Whatever may be our theory of the 
formation of Yosemite chasm and the per- 
pendicularity of its cliffs, we must not 
leave out of view this tendency to per- 
pendicular cleavage. I observe, too, 
that the granite here is very coarse-grain- 
ed, and disintegrates into dust with great 
rapidity.— Professor Joseph Le Conte in 
November Overland. 


A prominent citizen of Jones county, 
Miss., who stood high in the okaich, 
made a visit to Meridian recently, and up- 
on his return told his neighbors he had 
seen ice manufactured in that town with 
the thermometer standing at ninety-eight 
degrees. It soon became a settled fact 
in the minds of the members of the 
church that Brother Blank had degener- 
ated into an able liar. Charges were pre- 
ferred against him, and a committee of 


Meridian and convict the erring brother 
of lying. They went, saw the ice manu- 
factured, and, returning home, so report- 
ed to a meeting of all the church mem- 
bers. A look of astonishment on the faces 
of the assembled brethren soon gave 
way to one of indignation, and Brother 
Blank and the entire committee were in- 
continently expelled from the church.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Kaiser Wilhelm is looked upon as a 
stern old soldier, a worthy successor of 
the Great Frederick, who delighted in 
war, but in his commanding the evacua- 
tion of the Caroline Islands gives evi- 
dence of being in sympathy with the spir- 
it of the age—to avoid war when the 
matter can be justly settled by arbitra- 
tion. To the Tory administration must 
‘be given equal praise asregards the Af- 


the footsteps of the Gladstone administra- 
tion.— Ex. 


cry before that Eng-| . 


‘‘Had Pinkie overheard what they 


church members were appoirted to visit | P 


ghan question with Russia—following in | 


Flougehold. 


To Ger Rw or CocxroacnEs.—A 
correspondent writes as follows: ‘‘I beg 


tain method of eradicating those loath- 
some insects from dwelling houses. A 
few years ago my house was infested 
with cockroaches (or ‘clocks,’ as they are 
called here), and | was recommended to 
try cucumber peeling as a remedy. I 
accordingly, immediately before bedtime, 
strewed the floor of thoce parts of the 
house most infested with the vermin with 
the green peel, cut not very thin, from 
the cucumber, and eat up half an hour 
latér than usual to watch the effect. Be- 
fore the expiration of that time the floor 
where the peel lay was completely cov- 
ered with cockroaches, so much so that 
the vegetable could not be seen, so vora- 
ciously were they engaged in sucking the 
poiconous moisture from it. I adopted 
the same plan the following night, but 
my visitors were not nearly so numerous 
—I should think not more than a fourth 
of the previous night. On the third 
night I did not discover one; but, anx- 
lous to ascertain whether the house was 
quite clear of them, I examined the peel 
after I had laid it down about half an 
hour, and perceived that it was covered 
with myriads of minute cockroaches, 
about the size of a flea. 1 therefore al- 
lowed the peel to remain till morning, 


cockroach in the house. It is a very old 
building, and I can assure you that the 
above remedy only requires to be perse- 
vered in for tbree or four nights to com- 
pletely eradicate the pest. Of course, 
it should be fresh cucumber peel every 
night.” --Confectioner’s Journal. 
NURSING THE S1ck.—To those who are 
called upon to nurse the sick through a 
long and severe illness, it is of the ut- 
most importance, not only to themselves, 
but to their patients, that their own 
health should be preserved and their own 


| strength maintained, not only throughout 


the critical stage, but. during the period 
of convalescence, sometimes so _ tediously 
prolonged. To all such we submit the 
following simple precautions, to aid 
them in preserving their own health while 
attending to the sick: 
the patient be such as to cause any 
marked odor of the breath or noticeable 
,exhalation from the skin, take care al- 
ways to sit on that side of the bed or sick 
person which is opposite to or away from 
the direction which the effluvia takes to- 
ward the window or fire-place. Sit so 
‘that their breath, etc., is carried away 
from you. 
to take their breath, if you can avoid it. 
To keep one’s strength in case of pro- 
longed care, and particularly if obliged 
to sit up all night for many nights in suc- 
cession, great benefit will be derived 
from taking a warm bath early in the 
morning, and putting on fresh under- 
garments every second morning; or, if 
the disease be particularly infectious in 
its nature, it is best to change the under- 
clothing every morning. It will be found 
that the warm bath, followed by briskly 
rubbing the whole body with a coarse 


wearied body almost as much as sleep.— 
Christian Union. 


STEWED Lams A LA JARDINIERE.—Lay 
a breast of lamb, or two scrags, in a 
broad pot, meat downward. Scatter 
over this a sliced turnip, a sliced lemon 
and two sliced tomatoes, with a little 

pper and salt. Add less than a cup- 
ful of broth from your soup, cover, and 
cook slowly one hour. Turn the meat 
then and cook one hour longer, very 
slowly. When tender, but not ragged, 
dish, and keep hot. Strain the gravy; 
thicken with browned flour; season, boil 
up, and pour over the meat. 


Good husbands cannot be spoiled by 
petting. Bad ones will not be made 
worse by the process. They may be 
made betier. One and all, they like it. 
Not only fondling and love-words, but to 
have their home-comings at evening to be 
accounted events; they enjoy pretty sur- 
prises and favorite dishes, the flower laid 
by the plate, the becoming gown or rib- 
bon put on to please their eyes. It is the 
‘little by little’’ that makes up the weal 
or woe of life.—-Common Sense in the 
Household. 


FrencH Beans Savutes.—Cut off the 
fibres from both sides of the string beans 
and clip into short pieces. Boil tender 
in hot salted water, drain dry, and put 
into @ saucepan in which you have melt- 
ed a great spoonful of butter, seasoned 
with pepper, a little French mustard, and 
a tablespoonful of vinegar. Toss and 
stir until the beans are very hot and glaz- 
ed with the butter. Serve in a deep 
dish. 


Tza A LA Russe.—Make tea in the 
nsual way; let it get cold on the leaves; 
strain into a pitcher and slice two or three 
eeled lemons into each quart. The slices 
should be thin. Put cracked ice and 
loaf-sugar into glasses and fill up with 

tea.—The Cottage Kitchen 


Eau Sucre is made by diseolving 
three or four lumps of loaf-sugar in a 
glaes of ice-water. A teaspoonful taken 
every few minutes will generally relieve 
a ‘‘tickling in the throat,” often allevi- 
ate a hacking cough.—Common Sense 
in the Household. | 


A lovelegs marriage is an unchaste un- 
ion. It is worse for a woman to sell her- 
self for a home and a livelihood than to 
fight hand-to-hand with poverty all her 
life. 


Mush to fry will brown tetter if the 
meal is mixed with milk and then poured 
into boiling water. | 


A careleesly kept coffee-pot will impart 
a rauk flavor to the strongest infusion of 


‘the best Java | 


to forward you an easy, clean, and cer- 


and from that morning I have not seen a 


If the malady of 


Do not sit too close to them | 


Turkish towel or brash, will refresh the | 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mon 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. . 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible Honse, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. | 


_ AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 

Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


_ Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
“i aig street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

ndent. 


‘THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. Crry. 
FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 

All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 

oo furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 

ne Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr’ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 

Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 

in the city. 

eS"Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stupping at this 


‘PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Diy., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in yous 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposITE PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. O. 
nov2-tf 


Absolutely Non-Explosive 
The Adams & Westlake : 


OIL STOVE. 


Gained the highest award for Safety at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F. Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps and [lluminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


Call and examine goods and prices. 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


‘THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon 
Pastel India Ink, Water Colors. : 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


06” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


Watches. Cleaned, $1.01 


The Restau- | 


896 Market St. - San Franciseo, | 


| 


Union Savings Bank, 


Co 


Broapway Ninta Sreexts, 
OAKLAND. 
(Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
e Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 


OARD OF DIRECTORS ; 


Hiram Tubbs, 


Notes, ed by mortgages worth | 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 08 
sonal securities . 


Due from Banks - - - . 
Miscellaneous - 1,704 84 


$1,772,991 38 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 


the firstof the month succeeding the date of 


it. 
mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate ya Bonds. 


de 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HAND 
Y, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
THER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
» WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 
WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


WEBBING FOR FISH 
APANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


& 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


Lbs. tothe Ton. 


ECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
56 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
—-AND— 
M SKET POW DER. 
e celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. 


Also for 


SHE W’S 


Art Kixbs or Worx 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowEstT PRICEs. 


e very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 


M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


ONER OF HoOMG@OPATEY,) 
Street, .- ° San Francisco 


ours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
and 7 P.M. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. ~ 


WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


CLAY | 


Place on the 


‘No Humbug. No Tricks A full 
of Prices sent free om application. 


CASH 


N FRANCISCO. CAL. _. 


S, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 


~ 


Gallery! 


| | 
| | 
path 
c 
api 
A. CO. Henry, J. West Martin, al, 
John 0. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, WOH 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, WHE 
E. A. Haines, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. ai 
J. WEST MARTIN President 
H. A. P ALMER, Vice-President | H 
and Treasurer i 
ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 
Real estate - - 68,828 89 
Due Depogitors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 
He 
| 
§ 
ie 
a 
a 
we 
| 
| 
il 
HAL 
L 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATOH- | 
ES, Cd 
| DAVIS’ Hie | 
| 
DI 
ae 
aah 
cin 
—- 
No. 523 KEARNY ST. 
a. 
| 
at 9 a. M % 
| | 
| | ¢ 
| | ; 
| Coast to get ST P- | é 
Nay plies. Wholesale prices 
| toConsumers. Equality to all. 
| Glasses, 10 cts. 
x ie KS W. A. HAMMOND, vil 
Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years) 
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THE Paciric: San Francisco, Cat. 


, November 18, 1885. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
ctrric for one year. ‘THe Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1885. 


Tue Paciric will be sent from this 
time to the first of January, 1887, to 
any address in the United States or Brit- 
ish America, on the receipt of $2 50. 


“The founding of the ‘‘Leland Sanford 
‘Junior University,” at Palo Alto, thirty 
mi'es south of this city, with an endow- 
ment of at least $5,000,000, was formal- 
ly begun last Saturday. The trustees 
met, organized, listened to the documents 
which embody the acts of the foundation, 
heard an address explanatory from ex- 
Governor Stanford, and formally accept- 
ed the trust, by signing an agreement to 
that effect. The acts by which the 
University is constituted and the other 
proceedings of the occasion fill three solid 
columns of the Bulletin in small type. 
It was a grave occasion, but a happy 
one, and fraught with momentous conse- 
quences. It was a rare occasion —so 
rare as to be unique. No other man 
and wife ever before did such an act, in 
their own life-time, during all the world’s 
history. No other man and wife ever 
had such a fortune to bestow upon an in- 
stitution of learning without wronging 
any soul or disappointing any hope. We 
heartily congratulate them on their as- 
cent to the higher ranks of public bene- 
factors. The State is to be congratulat- 
ed, also, because it may b2 justly proud 
of such citizens. And the youth of the 
State are to be congratulated upon the 
opening to them of still larger, and the 
largest, opportunities of personal culture. 
On the whole, we are greatly pleased 
with the provisions of the several endow- 
ment acts. We hope the founders will 
live many years to manage the institu- 
tion and carry out their ideas, and per- 
fect all the details of its success. We 
will only suggest, by way of criticism, 
that the powers given to the President 
may prove too large, that the legal ele- 
ment in the Board of Trustees may be 
superabundant, and that a more distinct 
recognition of Christianity, in theory and 
teaching, might add to the brightness of 
the prospect of successful achievement. 


A few years ago Charles Crocker, 
with a generosity characteristic of him, 
gave a large sum for the endowment of 
the Academy of Sciences, in this city. ' 
He has now repeated himself by giving 
the sum of $31,000 to the Boys and 
Girls’ Aid Society, for the erection of a 
new building on their premises. One of 
his pleasant expressions regarding it was 
that he felt that he must ‘‘do something 
to help the children.’’ Those who know 
avything of the child-life and boyhood 
experience of Mr. Crocker knows what a 
pathos was in that sentiment, and what 


a echool he was taught in, who felt ear-|_ 


ly the touch of poverty, in narrowed 

circumstances and limited opportunities, 

and who literally worked his way from 
pulling weeds and peddling papers, as a 
lad, up to successful merchandising and 

‘more successful railroading. Of course, 

others, not a few, have had a similar ex- 
perience, and all such, whose feet have 

bled on the thorns and stones of a lowly 

path, will appreciate the accumulated 

sympathies of the heart that felt it must ’ 
‘thelp the children”—for the children in 

particular whese lot it was to need the 
friendly arms of such a society as could 

give aid. We trust that this same act, 
like the ‘‘quality of mercy,” will be 
doubly blest—blessing him who gives 
and them that take. 


Hon. Wm. Sharon, Ex-United States 
Senator from Nevada, was buried from 
Grace church last Monday. He died of 
‘‘angina pectoris,” after days of acute 
suffering, at the age of sixty-five. Mr. 
Sharon was a native of Ohio, of Quaker 


parentage. While yet a lad he started | 
out in life for himself, with ro more than 4 


a high-school education. He learned 
from defeat rather than success in his 
esrlier enterprises. Before he was thirty 


he ‘‘cro3sed the plains over” in 1849, and 


became a California pioneer. From the 
year 1850 till his removal to Nevada 
he was & prominent man of business in 
this city, skillful, courageous, industri- 
ous, ambitious. In Nevada he acquired 
his fortune, and made his way into the 


United States Senate. Since his retire- 
ment his life has been clouded. His wife. 


died, his daughter died, and he was al- 
most engulfed by the bank failure in 
which Ralston went down. He rose tri- 


umphant from these ills, only to be die- 


honored in his latest years by his own 
acts and by the baseness of others, who 
plotted for his wealth at the price of their 
shame. It is believed that he has left 
at least $100,000 in benefactions to the 
public. 


President Cleveland is always said to 
be a patient listener, but it is manifest 
that he is not a ready yielder to the sug- 
gestions of speakerg,and the arguments of 
pleaders. : To the committee of a recent 
conference regarding the Indians, he lis- 
tened, and acquiesced in the general 
scheme outlined, as to the status of In- 
dians in the years to come, but he re- 
garded the road to that goal as winding 
and slow, and confessed that he did not 
know how to get rid of the ruts, nor 
what was the first step to take. The 
‘*big Indians’ (chiefs and members of 
the ‘‘ring’’) he shrinks from encounter- 
ing, and only hopes he may accomplish 
something before his term expires. We 
regret that he is not more courageous, 
and not ready to recommend radical 
changes at once—flooring the chiefs, 
abolishing the tribes, giving lands in sev- 
eralty, and forcing all into schools and 
workshops. 


The Burlingame treaty between the 
United States and China, which is still 
in force, and is a part of the supreme law 
of the land, contains the following provi- 
sion: ‘‘Chinese subjects, visiting or re- 
siding in the United States, shall enjoy 
the same privileges, immunities and ex- 
emptions in respect to travel or residence 
as are or may then be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored 
nation.”’ If this provision is not violat- 
ed extensively in California, as it has 
been in Tacoma, it will not be because 
some leading secular papers in this city 
do not incite the people eo to do by their 
almost daily incendiary reports and edito- 
rials. If mobs in this city attempt to 
drive out the Chinese, their illegal, cruel, 
murderous work may fairly be charged to 
men who have savagely instructed them 
through the daily press. 


Fountain or Reservoir. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


I use the first of these terms in the 
sense of imparting or bestowing upon 
others, and the second in the sense of 
appropriating or accumulating for our- 
selves. Which of these two ideals of 
character and demonstration shall we 
seek to realize as our controlling type of 
life and action? Shall it be our aim to 
secure what we may for our own enriching 
and gratification, that our store may be 
full, and that in any pleading of desire 
we shall have only to unlock our treasure 
house, and supply hand and heart with 
the longed-for abundance? Or shall it 
be our beneficent instinct and passion to 
explore the need and the eorrow of the 
life that throbs round about us, and to do 
what we may to convey bounty and re- 
lief? Our controlling feeling and action | 
will be governed by the one or the other 
of these ideals; and we shall give the 
practical definition of the one or the other 


of the te at the head of this para- 
graph. 
In the matter of our personal inteélli- 


gence, shall it be our desire to accumu- 
late light for ourselves, that we may sit 
within chambers of brilliant illumination, 
solve for our own relisf whatever prob- 
lems history and science may present to 
us, and be satisfied with such a noon in 
our intellectual eky? Or shall we seek 
to radiate the beams of truth and knowl- 
edge upon all the shadowed paths of our 
daily walking, and all the human fellow- 
ships therein? Practically, which scheme 
governs us as we tax our brains ? 

We enter the family room of an even- 
ing, and do we push for the pleasantest 
seat by the hearthstone, or in the shining 
of the bright lamp, or in the embrace of 
the most inviting easy-chair; or do we 
seek to make these chief comforts the 
heritage of other members of the house- 
hold circle? We take our place at the 
table with kindred, older and younger, on 
either hand. For whose firat and choic- 
est ‘‘helping’’ are we specially eager, 
ours or another’s at our side? 

The ‘‘daily,’’ the ‘‘monthly,’’ the 
‘quarterly,’ come to our door, and our 
interest for the greeting of what is fresh 
and new is eager and vital. Do we seek 
its gratification while others sit silent and 
waiving till our quest is met? Ordo we 
stretch a freighted hand to one whose in- 
tense craving we can hardly fail to dis- 
cern, and hold our own curious question- 
ing in momentary check ? 

In our intercourse with others, social 
or domestic, do we keep unmoved a rigid 
and inflexible countenance, waiting, like 
a silent harp for the hand of the musician, 
to be played upon by the emotion of a 
companion—cold and sober and speech- 
less till the brightness of another shines 
upon us, and its warmth thaws us into 
expression? Or does our face kindle at 


the coolness and reserve we encounter ? 

In this interchange are we habitually 
givers or receivers ? 

In the bonds of Christian brotherhood, 

o we hasten to one in covenant with us, 
with a warm clasp of the hand, with a 
loving glance of the eye, with tones of 
affection and trust, or do we put him to 
the task of overcoming all distance and 
coldness ? 

I need not pursue such inaguiries. I 
start them only to help us realize more 
vividly the significance of my theme, and 
to put us upon honest self-inquisition, in 
regard to which of the two words at the 
head of this article shall be written truly 
under our individual poriraiture ? 


The Religious tract society of London 


ha; translated and published **P.lgrim’s 
progress’’ in 70 1 ges. ae 


once into genial light, and melt away all. 


j given by the ‘‘Pansy Society,” as com-., 


|at first, gave, perhaps unwittingly, most 


‘in Spencer, Massachusetts; and these 


Vaile.] 


providential history. Too ready are we, 


lives of David and Solomon, and in the 
building of Zion’s temple, or in some 


lives. 


ing in our working.” 


present and past of their lives. 


We held our peace, only thinking that if 


strong and healthful, the next thing was 
to take a step toward the goal. 
feared, some doubted, but all hoped; and 
the assistance from unexpected sources 
at home, and encouragement abroad, 
hastened the public presentation of the 
subject. 
asked for publication; and, through the 
courtesy of the ‘‘press,’’—that still has a 
wider constituency than the pulpit—pub- 
lic attention was more widely claimed. 
The fact of publication was a great aid in 
building this church. The time had come 
for showing ‘‘faith by works.’’ A meet- 
ing was called. The large, earnest, not 
to say enthusiastic, attendance augared 
final success. 
burning the bridges behind us, we eu- 
tered the unknown land. 
to build on the same central, retired site. 
The church and parsonage were sold at 

auction for $165. Before this some $175, 

obtained from a lecture course, bad been 

ceposited in bank as the nucleus of a 

building fand. The work has thus its 

beginning. But however much fisancial 

enterprises may be helped by varied en- 

tertainments, success is built on business 

principles and direct giving; and success 

depends largely on the initial move. It is 

a rule of those who solicit for public bene- 

factions that the first half of the sum 

needed must come from thelarger donors. 

Seven persons subscribed $2,450, more 

than balf 

Building Committee had been chosen, 
who drew up a subscription paper. Hav- 
ing determined the means and me:hods 
at an evening gathering, it was suggested 
that subscriptions begin then and there. 
In ten minutes $1,250 was pledged, and 
success was assured. Again may it be 
safely said that this church could not 
have been built without the name head- 
ing this list, with the subscription of 
$500. Nor any less helpful were the two 
other subscriptions of the like generous 
amounts. Ano analysis of subscriptions 
may interest. 
$500 each, there were three of $250, one 
of $200, six of $100, one of $75, ten of 
$50, fourteen of $25, six of $20, one of 


otbers, making a total of $4,293, sub- 


How It Was Done. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW CHURCH AT- MAR- 
TINEZ. 


[Read at dedication by the pastor, Rev. Cc. 


Turn from the memories of this decade 
of work aad worship to view the incident 
and providence that gathers us to-day in 
this happy assemblage, and permits us to 
precent to God and this people a house of 
meeting, a home for fellowship, where 
glory of Fatherhood and beauty of Son- 
ship may repeat the blessedness of the 
Incarnation; for this temple, too, has its 


while marveling at the providence in the 


other great work of great minds—too 
ready are we to forget that the provid- 
ence of an all-embracing Father overrules 
and guides in the smailer events of little 
The recognition of this providence 
in life ennobles man. The discovery. and 
study of the multitudinous action and in- 
ter-working and onworking events which 
help to inspire a common purpose in man 
and conspire to produce a desirable con- 
summation forms the loftiest and happi- 
est occupation of the human mind. The 
simple story of facts will tell of a ‘‘work- 
Although some- 
thing other might have been built under 
different circumstances, this which our 
eyes see came through the inépiratione, 
promises, and efforts of these here gath- 
ered and those linked with them in the 
Coming 
among you, eleven months since, unex- 
pectedly, and with no mutual acquaint- 
ance, the pastor found a great need of, a 
strong wish for, and some hope of, a new 
church. Zealous for God’s honor and 
the good of the people, he fostered this 
desire, and fanned the flame. LEncour- 
agement came in many ways. There 
were a few whose hearts were pledged to 
the work; especially do we owe much to 
the calm, earnest purpose, pereevering ef- 
fort, and patient fidelity of one of the 
trustees, who, apart from his own self- 
sacrificing example, has solicited the 
greater part of the subscriptions, and, as 
Treasurer, has received and disbursed all 
moneys, of which he has rendered a most 
complete account. Without this man the 
church could not have been built. And 
other men were necessary—the one who, 


encouragement, lives some two miles 
away. Friends visiting him, exclaimed 
at the meanness of the old church, which 
remark was repeated with the suggestion, 
‘*You ought to have a new church.” 


the wealth of the country cried,‘‘Build,”’ it 
soon would come. Finding the pulec 


Some 


An address was given. It was 


Trusting in God, and 


It was voted 


of our cash subscriptions. A 


Besides these three of 


$15, fourteen of $10, twelve of $5, with 


scribed in Martinez and vicinity. These 
seventy and more donors may well con- 
gratulate themrelves, and the commuaity 
owe them a deep sense of gratitude. 
There was given in work, in sums from 
$2 to more than $80, some $400. 
Thanks are specially due to the one who 
laid the foundation, and the inner walls, 
and to his helpers. ‘There was raised ' 
by lectures, courses, and concerts, some 
$285, which outlay, we hope, brought a 
double satisfaction. We os had con- 
tributions from abroad. From Mrs. 
Judge Crocker of Sacramento, through 
Mrs. A. Bush, $100; from the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, 
through the kindness of Dr. McLean, 
$200; from a friend in Connecticut $100; 
from friends in Massachusetts, $225. 
In deference to sach gratuitous favors, it 
seems fitting that our McShane bell, 
weighing 875 pounds, and costing $212, 
should be viewed as a gift from friends 


beautiful windows, other than the one 


ing from the friend in Connecticut. I 
shall attempt no word picture of this fair 


temple, nor dilate on the sacrifice and | 


toil offered for its erection. The beauty 
of the one and the honor of the otber 
will continually grow; and [ venture the 
prophecy that the conviction will in- 
crease that so convenient, commodious, 
substantial and beautiful a church home 
was never built on this coast, costing so 
little; and, if the spirit that lives or 
works within corresponds with the bodily 
form, are we not assured that the same 
amount of money was never so wisely 
spent by this community? As respects 
the furniture, which is in such harmony 
with the building, we owe thanks to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society for carpet, stove, 


and other furnishings. The young ladies 


are donors of these rich chairs; the young 
men of this beautiful chandelier and 
burners, one of whom gives the hanging- 
lamp for the choir. This excellent and 
sweet-toned organ is the gift of two la- 
dies. Special thanks are due to others 
for their "great favors—to our home pa- 
pers; to the architects, Percy and Hamil- 
ton, for beauty of design; to the superin- 
tendent of building for valuable and grat- 
uitous servic2s; to the builders, Marsh 
and Ludden, our townémen, for perfec- 
tion of work; to Mr. A. M. Benham and 
hia double quartette, who has given us 
one and promises us another grand con- 
cert; to the kindly speakers who have 
entertained and instructed us in their 
lectures; to these all will you express 
your thanks, with mine, by rising. We 
also return thanks for the interest of all, 
and the aid of the many. We felicitate 
ourselves in the perfect harmony and suc- 
cess of our mutual and union efforts. 
We also congratulate ourselves for the 
amount of collectible subscriptions. Said 
one well versed, ‘‘If you collect all, it will 
be monumental.” Friends, it is to be 
monumental. Two thoughts in closing: 
It has been remarked to many, ‘‘You 
will be too proud and happy.” Friends, 
for one, I bave had no time to nurse 
pride, and was too anxious for faith to be 
happy, although I expect to be in half 
an hour. But the building of this 
church has been for me but a means to 
an end—a means necessary and delight- 
ful, stilla means. The pastor claims for 


himzelf only the ground plan, and that | 


was chosen for convenience, utility, and 
home-likeness; the rest belongs to archi- 
tect, trustees, and builders. The end 
sought is a moral stability, a social har- 
mony, a spiritual beauty to possess and 
abide with this community—turing the 
hearts of parents to children, and child- 
ren to parents, aud the hearts of all to 
the Great Father and Beloved Son. 
Nothing less than this was our purpose, 
and is our prayer. Second, our means 
are not perfected. What has been done 
in a hard year seems a dream. Thank 
God, it is a reality! Our building will 
cost some $6,100, and furnishing some 
$450. Over $100 are expected from 
photographs of church and promised en- 
tertainments. The rest is all subscribed, 
except some $200. Some have given all 
they ought, some more than they ought, 
some less than they intended, and others 
are waiting the occasion. We want no 
one to regret his action, but, in view of 
what has been done abroad and at home, 
in view of what we see, a self-satisfac- 
tion and mutual congratulation and glory 
with men and God, cin we not in calm- 
ness say, ‘‘We will ask no aid of a bur- 
dened society, norcramp our own future.” 
We each will now give our thanks offer- 
ing, our eacrifice. Dr. McLean wants 
to make an appeal, but he has helped 
us let us finish it. as 

But the doctor rose, and said, ‘‘I1 am 
one of four to give $25 each.” In 
fifteen minutes $220 was raised, and we 
with heart and voice, ‘Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow.” 


_ 


La Honda. 


Where is La Honda? It is in the San 
Mateo redwoods, on San Gregoria creek, 
sixteen miles from Redwood City, and 
fourteen from Pescadero. La Honda 
means ‘‘the sting.” Arroyo Hondo means 
‘«deep creek,” and this was the original 
name of the San Gregoria. La Honda 
conveys no idea. La Hondo does, and 
truthtully, too, when the mountain tor- 
rents leap fiereely down to swell the 
mighty rash of waters on their way to 
Pescadero, ‘‘the Fishing Place,” on the 
shores of the restless Pacific. La Honda 
is in the lumber region. Hanson's mill, 
employing fifty men in the season, is near 
by. The La Honda region is pictur- 
esquely beautiful, aud is a famous camp- 
ing place. Wild game abounds, and fish 
are in abundance. Redwood trees, eight, 
ten and. twelve feet in diameter, tower 
toward the skies, many being over two 
hundred feet high, reminding the tourist 
of the Mariposa approaches to the Yosem- 
ite Valley. Knight’s tri-weekly mail 
stage passes La Honda, and by this com- 
munication is kept up with the outside 
world. New La Honda has an excellent 
hotel, a store, postoffice, saloon, blacksmith 
shopand a laundry. Up thegulches, on the 
hillsides, in the valleys and on the mount- 
ain tops are small farms, large ranches 
and cattle ranges. At La Honda, and 


‘near to Deacon Woodham’s beautiful 


home, is a neat Catholic church. Up to 
October 22d no Protestant had preached 
in all this region. Four miles away 
stands Fairview church, out of the red- 
woods and out of the range of the people 
of La Honda. Consequently, a people 
of more than ordinary intelligence were 
left without the greatest of all boons— 
the preaching of the gospel. One month 
ago I knew nothing of La Honda, and 
bad it not been for the General Aesocia- 
tion would know nothing of it to-day. 
In assigning delegates to homes in Berke- 
ley, Brother Savage said to me, ‘A spe- 
cial request has been sent that you go to 
a certain place.’’ The name was given. 
**You have some friends there.’ I went 
and found Mr. and Mrs. Kertager from 


Tracy, who were at the deilication of the 
Bethany church last April. I promised 
to hold a protracted meeting in Tracy. 
Rev. J. B. Clark came and roomed with 
me. I promised to hold a meeting with 
Brother Clark, in Pescadero, some time. 


I had no idea of going for months. I was 
somewhat surprised, on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, at a request by letter from Brother 
Clark, setting the time, October 22d. I 
felt that this was from the Lord, or I 
would not have gone, as my affairs were 
somewhat complicated. I made arrange- 
ments for preaching at Byron and Beth- 
any on the coming Sabbath, and, after 
giving a eciopticon exhibition in aid of 
the Sunday-school at Brentwood, took 
the train for Redwood city; remained in 
San Francisco all night; went to Rev. 
Mr. Newton’s meeting at the Adelphi; 


‘Thursday morning went on toward Pes- 


cadero. I met Brother Tuthill in San 


Mateo. 
Pascoe; I went to his hospitable home. 
Brother Clark came at noon. We dined 
with Brother Pascoe, and at 2 P. M. 
started for the place of meeting. I learn- 
ed then that the poiat was La Honda— 
not Pescadero. Wehad a fine drive over 
the mountains, and after dark reached 
New La Honda. After tea I went to 
Old La Honda, half a mile away. The 
meeting place was an unoccupied saloon, 
kindly offered by Mr. Jessie Palmer, Su- 
perintendent of the lumber company’s 
mill, ete., Planks and rough benches 
had been placed in position, a table with 
two small-print Bibles and a beautiful 
bouquet of choice flowers. The place 
was well lighted, Deacon Woodham act- 
ing as janitor. 

The whole outfit reminded me of a mia- 
sionary experience io Missouri, over 
twenty years ago. The modern appli- 
ances for a revival were lacking, except- 
ing gospel hymns. Fourteen copies for 
Pescadero were brought from Redwood 
that day. These we used. No organ, 
no orchestra, no society of Christian en- 
deavor, no tradition of what the Lord 
had done there in other days, no choir; 
néw songs, new tunes, new preaching, 
but —thanks be unto the Lord! —old 
prayers, ‘‘the old, old story’’ and the 
precious promises of God. Brother Clark 
had preached on Wedneaday night the 
first sermon ever preached by a Protest- 
ant minister in that region. I followed 
on Thuraday, and conducted the meeiings 
until the following Wednesday night, 
preaching seven times in La Honda, once 
each in Pescadero and in Fairview. The 
meatings were blessed from the first, and 
increased in depth and power, the man- 
ifest movings of the Holy Spirit constrain- 
ing men and women to believe. On Sun- 
day morning we left for Charles Sear’s 
mountain home, and drove down the 
grandly b autiful Pescadero creek to the 
church in Pescadero, twelve miles. Be- 
fore I left home visions of the rolling 
waves, the pebble beach, ships on sea, 
etc., arose before me. They are visions 
still, for time forbade going farther than 
the church and parsonage. Rv. Mr. 
Duncan, the Methodist minister, kindly 
called in his appointments, so we had a 
union meeting, and a precious one-it was. 


The service of soag preceding the sermon | 


was a fit prelude to the preaching of the 
Word. Pescadero church house is a 
good, substantial building, needing re- 
pairs, however, and wage tastefully deco- 


rated with evergreen and flowers for the - 


occasion, A hasty lunch, and we were 
off again. Fairview is ten miles from 
Pescadero, and the appointment was for 
half-past two. We crossed Pomponia 
creek, passed through the small town of 
San Gregoria, and at 3 o’clock reached 
Fairview. This is an excellent building. 
It needs painting outside and varnishing 


inside. There were organs in both 
churches. Here we had an impressive 
service. All but two arose, either for 


prayers or as witnesees for Jesus. I went 
on to Brother Bell’s, had tea, and then on 
to La Honda. I learned that a family 
had been thrown over an embankment on 
the Alpine road that afternoon—a child 
slightly hurt and a lady seriously injured. 
We had visited the family before this, 
and did afterward. : 

Up to Wednesday night there had 
been four clear professions of religion and 
many seeking the Lord—so many that 
Brother Clark felt that he could not close 
the meeting. I hope it is yet going on. 
On Monday Sister Clark came to San 
Gregoria. Brother Clark went in his 
buggy for her. This enabled me to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of Brother Bell 
aod his estimable family. In fact, this 
was the only rest day during the meeting. 
House to house we went, up hill and 
down, received with gladness and gener- 
ous hospitality everywhere, but in one 
place, where the offer to sing and pray 
was politely refused. (On Wednesday 
night the lady arose for prayers.) Sister 
Clark proved to be a help-meet for her 
husband. A better qualified missionary’s 
wife I have never seen. I was amused 
on Thursday morning, as we were about 
to leave Deacon Woodham's house to 
take the stage to Redwood, Sister Clark 
to visit her children at San Jose (they 
are at the Normal), I to retura to my 
field- ‘*Well,”’ said Brother Clark, as 
he let go his wife’s hand, ‘tI must trast 
in the Lord, but it is a great responsibil- 
ity.”’ We did not open the doors of the 
church, but on Wednesday afternoon 
baptized five in one family, one by pro- 
fession, four dedicated to the Lord by a 
praying mother, who will, with others, 


y | sbortly join the church. God’s people 


are much revived. The outlook is grand. 
Brother Clark, whom to know is te love, 
has a hard, laborious field of labor, but a 
delightful one nevertheless. The Lord is 
with him, and so are the people. While 
he was with me at La Honda the people 
in Pescadero surprised his wife with a 
generous donation party, filling the hearts 
of the family with gladness and the lard- 
er with provisions and other tokens of 
appreciation. I feel sure that the mia- 
slonary is fitted for his station, and that 
at last the cloud is moving from the Pes- 
cadero Mission. H. Tvuss. 
Martinez, November 3, 1885. 


St. Clement's Protestant Epi:co 
church, Philadelphia, has a guild of the 
Iron Cross for workingmen, the nrembers 
pledging themselves against blasphemy, 
intemperance and unchastity. 


At Redwood I found Brother 


‘ 


4 
‘ 


on Christian work in China. 


ome Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


In Fresno. 
vy. W. N. Meserve, who haz recent- 
ly entered upon the good worlre done by 
his 


ble predecessor, Rev. G. E. Free- 
man, in Fans: is meeting with the ya- 
ried experience of the California home 
missionary—one day bright, the next 
not, so far, at least, as the sense and 
judgment of man make out the bright 
and dark things of the kingdom. Broth- 
er Mezerve has gone into his work all 


over—two prayer-meetings on Wednes- 


day, English for the Armenians on Thurs- 
day, besides his work on Sundays and 
the half of every day given to pastoral 
The tide is rising slowly, but 
surely; but his sole encouragement is 


not in his increasing congregations, but in | 


Wednesday-evening prayer-meeting, at 
which we counted nearly sixty. Fifty or 
more were Armenians, most of them be- 
lieving Christians. The services were 
in three different languages—the Arme- 
nian, Turkish and English. That prayer 
in Armenian, that exhortation in Turkish, 
though we understood not a word except 
the Name, thrilled us with the power of 
the knowledge of the blessed gospel. 


he American Home Missionary So- 

have secured the services of Mrs. 
Peabody, formerly a missionary of the 
.C. F. M. in Marsovan, Turkey, 
to take charge of these Armenians, of 
whom there are some one hundred and 
twenty, and some of whom are located in 
Fresno, and have been for two years. 
From Mra. Peabody we learn that they 
are from the region of Ararat and the 
Black sea, and, to escape the rapacity 
and injustice of the Turk, they were in- 
duced to sever the ties of kindred and 
flee to this far-famed land of equity and 
religion. Since their arrival they have 
passed through trials which they. little 
anticipated. As a Ubristian people, they 
desired the advantages of our public 
schools for their children which are held 
out to all. An effort was made to eject 
them, much to their surprise, but they 
stood their ground and carried the day. 
The children are highly spoken of, and 
rank as remarkably bright and intelligent. 
But they had a still more remarkable ex- 
perience to undergo in connection with 
the Congregational church there. It 
s that these Armenians have been 
connected with the Congregational Mis- 
sion under the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Misaions in Tur- 


key. They were, many or them, mem-— 


bers of the Congregational churches 
there, and associated themselves with the 
Church when they arrived in Fresno. 
As there is but a handful of Congrega- 
tionalists in Fresno, others worshiped in 
the church, to whom these people were 
not acceptable. They could not sit in 
the same seats or drink from the Lord’s 
cup with these foreigners. The disaffect- 
ed persons withdrew, preferring to wor- 
ship in a school-room. Upon this the 
Armenians withdrew in disgust, and the 
most commodious church in Fresno was 
left almost vacant. Such was the state 
of affairs when Mrs. Peabody arrived 
among them. The Armenians received 
her cordially, and most of them have re- 
turaed to the church and Sabbath-school. 
She has a class of from two to four pews 
full of Armenian men and women, who 
study in their own language. class of 
twenty-five young men is conducted by 
Mra. Peabody in English. Many of 
these young men have been in the mis- 
sion schools in Turkey, and speak Eng- 
lish more or less. They are educated, 
and compare quite favorably with the 
young men there. The Armenian girls 
and children mix with the other English 
classes. The last Sabbath there were 
about seventy of them—men, women and 
children—in the congregation. These 
Armenians are a temperance colony. 
During the last winter they found it dif- 
ficult to obtain a oe only people 
er to employ them at wages wer 
the They don’t like this 
temperance colony in their midst, and, 
with their usual shrewdness, they offer 
them good wages, board and free drinks, 
expecting that in the near future they 
and their children will add to those that 
swing the doors of the forty-six saloons in 
the town of Fresno. They have thus far 
withstood the temptations, and will prob- 
ably remain a temperance colony. In 
religion these people are Congregational- 
ists —the offspring of consecrated life-la- 
bor and funds on the part of Christians 
at the East. They are alsv alive to the 
fact that not only is it a simple question 
of religious welfare with them here, but 
so of the cause in Turkey, and many 
fearing lest through our neglect a 
tide of infidelity may roll back on Tur- 
key that will mar the noble work that 
has been done among the Armenians, 
rough the instrumentality of the Con- 
gational churches of America. 


A number presented their letters while 
were present, two offered themselves 

on confession for membership, making, all 
told, with others, perhaps ten who will 
unite with the church at the next com- 
munion. A most valuable and efficient 
helper of the pastor is a returned mission- 
ary from China, Miss Berry, a young 
lady of deep piety, great faith and com- 
manding influence in the community. 
She busies herself for the good of all, 
hardly giving a thought to her own lim- 
itations as to strength, need of rest, etc. 
It was no small tax for her to consent to 
dress the congregation that met and 
filled to its utmost capacity the Congre- 
tional church a week ago Sunday night, 
Ou being 
asked to give another address, she de- 


pal | clined to take Sunday evening for the 


time, because it took so many from their 
churches, but selected Friday night. 
as not this a fine touch of Christian 
rtesy and comity as well? 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious intelligences. 


; Pacific Coast. 


At the last Monday Club General 
Chapin, who has been for some time in 
the East, and but recently raturned to 
California, gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the recent session of the Amer- 
ican Board in Boston, as well as of his 
impressions of Christian work generally 
in the East. Rev. Joseph Neesima, 
here from the East en route to Japan, 
followed with a very useful and profitable 
address on Christian work in Japan. 
Among the visitors at the Club were 
Rev. Mr. Hooker from South Carolina 
and Rev. E. D. Weage from Wiscon- 


sin. 

The subject at the Club next Monday 
will be a ‘Report from a Committee to 
Prepare Suggestions for the Provisional 
Committee of the Next Meeting of the 
General Associatien.’’ 


Rev. J. C. Price of North Carolina 
reached at the First church in this city 
Sabbath morning. 

The storm last Sabbath affected the 
congregations in this city and vicinity 
generally; yet there were many cases 
where the audiences were unusually 
large, considering the inclement state of 
the weather. 

“T am not ashamed of the gospel” 
was Pastor Rowell’s text Sabbath morn- 
jing at Mariners’ church. At night his 
theme was ‘‘Lay Hold on Eternal Life.” 
Many conversions last week were re- 
ported. 

‘Be strong in the Lord’’ was the text 
on which Rev. Herbert Macy preached 
at the Fourth church. 


Rev. Joseph Neesima gave a very in- 
teresting address Sabbath morning at the 
First church in Oakland, on ‘‘Christian 
Work in Japan.” In the afternoon he 
addressed the Market-street Sunday- 
school on the same theme. ‘‘*Behold, 1 
stand at the door and knock” were the 
words on which Rev. Dr. McLean 
preached to his people Sabbath evening. 


Let Patience Have Her Perfect 
Work’’ was Pastor Cooke’s topic at 
Golden Gate Church, Oakland. ‘‘Come 
and See,” or ‘‘Investigating the Claims 
of the Lord Jesus,” was the evening 
theme. At the Wednesday meeting 
some six or eight persons rose for prayers. 


‘‘True Self-Knowledge’’ was the sub- 
ject on which Rev. Walter Frear ad- 
dreased his congregation at West Oak- 
land. 

Rev. E. D. Weage of Wisconsin off- 
ciated for Rev. A.S. Houston at the 
Market-street church, Oakland, Sabbath 
evening. 

Rev. Dr. Warren has returned from 
his southern trip. 

Rev. I. F. Toby discoursed on ‘‘Liv- 
ing Sacrifices’ at Olivet church, in this 
city, last Sabbath. | 

**Philip eaid unto him, Show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us’’ was the text 


on which Rev. C. A. Savage addressed 


his congregation at Berkeley. His even- 
ing theme was ‘‘Our Part in Salvation.” 


Rev. Mr. Hooker of Charleston, S. 
C., spent last Sabbath in San Lorenzo. 
His text in the morning was ‘‘He 
fashioneth their hearts alike.’’ 


Rev. E. O. Tade has been unani- 
mously called to San Mateo, and has 
commenced his work there. Last Sab- 
bath he preached, in the morning, on 
‘Christ the Power of God.”’ The even- 
ing subject was ‘‘The Hungering Soul.”’ 


At Auburn ‘‘The Preaching of Jonah 
and the Preaching of Christ” was the 
subject last Sabbath. A new class of 
twelve young ladies and gentlemen was 
formed in the Sunday-school, with the 
pastor as teacher. 


The good people of Pescadero and 
vicinity recently captured the parsonage, 
and, after spending a pleasant evening, 
departed, leaving behind many substan- 
tial tokens of their good-will. Pastor 
Clark and family are grateful. 


On Tuesday evening, the 10th inst., 
at the Congregational Mission House in 
Sacramento, Mr. Fang Bow was married, 
by Rev. W. C. Pond, to Miss Li Chun 
of Marysville. The bridegroom is a 
Christian, and this is the first Chrietian 
marriage in connection with that mission. 
The chapel was tastefully decorated, and 
was filled with Christian Chinese and 
their invited American friends. The 
bride has never had an opportunity of 
learning of Christ, and was accepted by 
her husband, according to Chinese cus- 
tom, without previous personal acquaint- 
ance, or even a sight of herface. Even 
at the marriage she was deeply veiled, 
so that all of her person that was visible 
was her tiny feet, encased in highly ele- 
gant slippers. But her seclusion is 
somewhat broken now; and in the pleas- 
ant rooms which her husband has provid- 
ed for her she will be accessible to the 
Christian ladies interested in our mis3ion, 
and no effort on their part will be want- 
ing to bring about what her husband so 
greatly desires and so earnestly prays 
for—her instruction in the gospel and her 
conversion to Christ. It is even hoped 
that this event may open the way toa 
work among the Chinese women of Sac- 


ramento, a work which our mission has 


long desired to undertake. 


Lovers of mankind would have re 
joiced to see the fine, bronzed faces that 


filled the prayer-meeting rooms down at. 


the Mariners’ church on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week. The occasion was the 
nionthly meeting of the Marine Temper- 
ance Society. Pastor Rowell had an 
audience of sailors that did his heart 
good to see and to address. Apparently, 
there was not a hard drinker among 
them, as the clear eye and manly 
bearing that characterizes Jack wheu not 
aslave to drink testified; but we know 
that no man is more beset with tempta- 
tions of this kind than the seaman, 80 
we rejoiced, and silently prayed, as the : 
seats filled and extra chairs were brought 


in and filled, because we knew that some 
earnest resolutions would be taken that 
night, and that the devil would be there 
(he always attends our meetings) to try | 


to persuade some to put off signing the 
pledge. Pastor Rowell opened the meet- 
ing with reading of Scripture and prayer, 
and then presented the subject of the 
evening, one phase of which was the use 
of the pure juice of the grape as a drink. 
The writer whom he quoted recommend- 
ed this unfermented drink as invaluable 
to those of weak digestive powers, be- 
cause it is so easily assimilated, and is 
refreshing and strengthening without be- 
ing-a tonic. Mr. Rowell endorsed this, 
and we mentally resolved, next year, to 
drink nothing but unfermented wine. 
After a few good and practical remarks 
by some people who Sow what they 
were talking about the pledge was read, 
and fifteen sailors signed it. All present 
were cordially invited to come to the 
prayer-meeting on the next evening, and 
we then adjourned, greatly encouraged 
by the results of an interesting meeting. 


Farr oF THE Fourta Onurcu.—The 
ladies of the Fourth Congregational 
church will hold a fair and lunch on 
Wednesday, Thuraday and Friday, 
December 2d, 3d and 4th, at Irving Hall, 
139 Post street. Provision is making 
for an excellent midday meal. On 
Wednesday evening an Old Folk’s Con- 
cert will be given, and on the remaining 
evenings there will be entertainment of a 
literary and musical character. The 
booths will be filled with articles of a 
useful and ornamental kind, suitable for 
home use and holiday presents. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


MeEruopist.—The new Simpson church 
is to be dedicated by a week’s special 
services, under charge of Bishop C. H. 
Fowler, assisted by Bishop H. W. War- 
ren. A wonderful revival is in progress 
in Soulsbyville, under the efforts of Rev. 
Ross Taylor, son of the missionary, 
Bishop Taylor. Over forty conversions 
are already reported. A protracted 
meeting is being held in Halfmoon Bay. 
The M. E. church, under the leadership 
of Rev. Mr. Tallman, have been holding 
revival meetings in Sebastopol the past 
three weeks. A deep religious interest 
prevails, and a number of conversions 
are reported. 


EpiscopaL —The Bishop of California 
ba; made a vieitation through Jolon val- 
ley and San Luis Obispo county, a re- 
gion never before visited by a Bishop. 
The new church at Jolon was consecrat- 
ed, and six candidates were confirmed. 
Rev. J. A. Emery of St. Paul’s, 
Tustin, has accepted the call to St. An- 
drew’s; Oakland. The new church in 
Pomona has been opened for services. 
The Convocation of Southern Cali- 
fornia was recently held in Pomona. 


PRESBYTERIAN .—It is earnestly hoped 
by the friends of Rev. J. Q. Adams that 
he will accept the call to the Westminster 
church in this city. Rev. G. L. 
Spinning, D.D., bas arrived with his 
family. He takes charge of the Howard- 
street church. The East Oakland 
church bas unanimously called Rev. E. 
S. Chapman, D.D., to its pastorate. 


MerHopist Sourn.—The Merced, 
Plainsbutg, Mariposa and Sonora quar- 
terly meetings have recently been held. 
The Los Angeles District Confer- 
ence had its sessions recently. 


Notes from the North. 


Tacoma.—Much to the delight of the 
Scandinavian Congregational people, their 
neat chapel was ready November 1st for 
occupancy, and opening services were 
held at 3 p.m. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the pastor, Rev. N. P. Lang, 
which was followed by addresses from 
the pastors of the Methodist and Luther- 
an Scandinavian churches of the city, 
and by Rev. S. Greene of Houghton. 
Rev. S. H. Cheadle of the East Ta- 
coma Congregational church also took 
part in the exercises. Daring the serv- 
ices a brief statement of the financial 
condition of the enterprise was made, 
and $160 was pledged toward the liquida- 
tion of the debt. Brother Greene 
spent the Sabbath at Tacoma, in ex- 
change with the pastor of the First 
church, who was en route to your city 
for rest. Pastor Greene’s morning sub- 
ject was ‘*The Doubting Dieciple’’ (John 
xx: 28). A very interesting communion 
service followed the sermon. In the 
evening the topic was ‘‘Christian Joy” 
(Acts viii: 8). | 

SzaTTLeE —At its last communion the 


‘and twelve on profession of faith. Of 


| the latter many came as a result of earnest 


work done in the Sunday-school, 

Hoveuton.—A Young People’s Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor has lately 
been organized, amd is already accom- 
plishing a good work. 


David Tatum, Temperance Evangelist. 


The above-namei excellent gospel 
temperance worker has been for thirty- 
five years a minister in the Friends’ de- 


O. He is endorsed by such well-known 
personages as Miss Willard, Mary A. 
Woodbridge, and others. He has lately 
spent two months in Washington Terri- 
tory and Oregon. His character and 
work are most heartily endorsed by our 
good Congregational brother and minis- 
ter, Rev. Will C. King, now the G. W. 
C. T. of Oregon. He has now reached 
the northern part of this State, where he 
is doing good work, fully endorsed by 
those amongst whom he labors. He is 


-working his way south, and thence back . 
We cordially commend this | 
worthy brother and his good work. ) 


to Ohio. 


Some fifteen more arrests have been 


} made at Seattle, the parties having been : 
‘indicted by the Grand Jury for conspiracy 
in connection with the anti-Chinese agita- | 


tion. Four men, Keans, Crenin, MeCann 


ferred to go to jail. 


Plymouth church received four by letter’ 


nomination, and belongs to Cleveland, : 


and Beach refused to give bail and pre-. 


A Thanksgiving Appeal. 
BY ERLE DOUGLAS. 


It would, indeed, seem superflaous at 
this date to explain what the Flower 
Mission is. Its work in the hospitals has 
been widely known and blessed. The pa- 
tients appreciate the flowers carried to 
them by the committee, who sing gospel 
hymns in every ward, and the bouquets 
are treasured for days by the grateful in- 
mates of the hospitals. 

And what is a flower? A bunch of 
bright leaves on a stalk, a breath of 


sweet perfume, a contrast to its sur- 


roundings. A gust of wind may scatter 
its petals, a toddling infant may crush 
it to a tiny handful of bruised fragrance. 
And how drear the world would be were 
the flowers—‘‘God’s smiles,” as the poet 
calls them—to vanieh from the earth! 
The arching vault of heaven, the restless, 
rolling sea, the dry. land with its widely 
diversified surface, all proclaim the 
power and glory of the great Creator; but 
flowers are the tokens of his love. Ev- 
ery flower, the aspiration of the clod, 
‘‘that, groping blindly above it for light, 
climbs to a soul in grass and flowers,’’ is 
@ sermon on improved opportunity. It 
is an object lesson—a plea for self-cult- 
ure and refinement,.the demonstration 
of an environment’s influence, for sun, and 
light, and rain, promote its development, 
which darkness will arrest or weeds de- 
stroy; and, lastly, every flower is em- 
blematic of the resurrection and the life, 
for it dies tolive again. Even a pressed 
flower, faded, scentless, blooms anew in 
the atmosphere of memory and sentiment. 
Therefore, a flower being all this, may 
cheer and bless, may even bring an er- 
ring, wandering soul back to God by 
arousing the spark of divine nature which 
God breathed into man when he created 
him in his own image; and so flowers can 
not be a useless gift to the sick and poor. 


HOW THE FLOWER MISSIONS WORK IS 
APPRECIATED IN THE HOSPITALS. 


‘‘But are the flowers really appre- 
ciated?” asks another. You girls of the 
Flower Mission go to your hall every 
Thursday, spend your time making 
bouquets and in carrying them to the sick. 
Isn’t it wasted time, energy, sympathy? 
Do the flowers do any good? Ah! do 
they? Go out to the City and County 
Hospital with the committee. Go 


through the wards with them—even. 


through the wards where the faces are 
tense with agony, and emaciated with 
disease, where some lie so white, so still 
under the veils of netting which protect 
their faces from the flies, that their hands 
are to weak to brush away. See the 
visitor silently lay the fragrant bouquet 
on the guilt near the wasted hand, and 
pass on to give flowers to those on whose 
countenances a look of longiog and wel- 
come has for the moment driven the ex- 
pression of suffering. See how the eye 
lights up with eager expectancy as the 
distributor draws near the cot. Note the 
joyous light that beams upon each pallid 
face as the flowers are placed in the trem- 
bling hand. Listen! You will catch 
the tremulous ‘‘Thank you,’’ the broken 
‘*God bless you,” that follows the dis- 
tributor on her way. Look at that man 
who, too weak to sit up, sinks back upon 
his pillow, with a faint sigh of satisfac- 


‘tion, still holding the precious bouquet, 


or placing it upon his bed, where he can 
see it all the time. More than once it 
has happened that some new patient has 
said: ‘*No, I do not care for any to-day,” 
while the longing in his eyes, lingering on 
the flowers, belied his words. 

‘*Don’t you like flowers ?”’ asked the 
distributor. 

‘Oh, yes,” but I haven’t money to 
pay for any.” 

‘‘But these are sent you by the Flower 
Mission; there is nothing to pay.’’ 

‘Oh, if you are giving them away!” 
and a hand reaches up eagerly for the 
proffered bouquet, and his eyes grow too 
dim to see the flowers, as he murmurs, 
‘*Thank you! thank you!’’ 


In the Vity and County Hospital hun- | 


dreds of papers and bouquets are distrib- 
uted every week. The Children’s Hos- 
pital is a favorite institution. ‘‘The 
flower ladies, the flower ladies have 
come!’’ exclaim the little ones, as they 
catch sight of the young ladies, who 
take something to each child—picture- 
cards, scrap-books, toys — besides the 
flowers. Dolls are in great demand 
among the tiny patients, and the boys— 

or, little fellows—always ask for mar- 
ia, and, though confined to their beds, 
seem to take supreme pleasure ia holding 
the magic spheres in their hands, and io 
going through the motion of ‘‘knuckling 
down” on the quilt. ‘‘Say, bring me a 


watch next time you come,’ was one lit- , 


tle boy’s request, and the kind-hearted 
visitor carried a toy watch, not only to 
him, but to every little boy in the hospital. 
The other hospitals are visited accord- 
ing as there are sufficient flowers, fruit or 
reading matter. | 

The prisons are never visited by the 
Flower Mission; an idea to the con- 
trary once got abroad. For this annoy- 
ing rumor the Society was indebted to 
the shrewdness of an infatuated creature 
who, to gain access to a prisoner, carried 
flowers, and proclaimed herself a Flower 
Mission girl. 
THE WIDE SPHERE OF THE FLOWER MISSION 

WORK, 

But the work of the Mission is not 
summed up in bouquet-making and in 
the distribution of flowers and fruit. The 
young ladies have prepared the choicest | 
delicacies to tempt the capricious appe-. 
tites of the sick. Physicians, nurses, 
medicines, nourishing food, delicacies, 
have been provided at need, cologne has 
been given freely to cool thé throbbin 
temples, and there have been obtain 
air-cushions or rubber mattresses for poor, 
tired bodies. The bare, cheerless walls 
of many a sick room have been brighten- 
ed, en the listless, weary gaze of the 
helpless invalid has been rested by the 
bright pictures, brilliant mottoes or 


graceful vines placed there by the young 


ladies. The young ladies of the Mission, 


at 4 p. m., in the same hall, 997 Market 
street, corner Sixth. Miss Nevers, Miss 
Miners, and Mr. Coe are expec 
sing. All are invited to attend. 


or ‘‘the girls,” as they always speak of 
themselves, have done more than give 
material aid. They have carried the 


late home, they have ministered at the 
bedside of the eick, they have caught 
the last words of the dying and tran- 


convey the floal tidings of the absent one 
to the waiting loved ones athome. 


THE PRIVATE VISITING. 


Besides the hospitals, the Flower Mis- 
sion visit the sick and poor in their 
homes, seeking them out in many- 


courts. The girls have been surprised 
at the verification of the old adage, 
‘*A smile begets a smile,’’ for they have 
found that a mutual interest has grown 
up between them and their cases, as 
the following incident will show: 

Into one of the ‘‘private cases” came a 
little baby, whose layette the girls made 
up from the store closet at the mission. 

“T hope you won’t think we’ve taken 
a liberty, miss,” said the mother to the 
Chairman of the Visiting Committee, one 
Thursday, ‘‘but when we got your note 
about the clothes, we said, ‘We'll name 
the baby Jessie,’ after you, miss, if you 
don’t mind.’’ 

‘‘Why, certainly not; do just as you 
like,” was all the astonished C. V. C 
could say. 7 

‘‘There now!” exclaimed her associate, 
as soon as they had reached the carriage. 
‘‘You’re a sort of godmother to that 
baby, and you'll have to give her a 
coming-out party.’’ 

‘**Do you really mean it?” gasped the 
C. V. C. in momentary alarm. 


THE CARRIAGE FUND. 


“I shall give nothing to a society that 
rides round in a coach,” said a wealthy 
society lady, when asked to subscribe to 
the Flower Mission. ‘‘Let the girls go 
on foot or in the cars.’’ | 

But could they? With a list averag- 
ing twenty cases a Thursday, and ex- 
tending from Tar Flat to Bernal Heights, 
from South Park to North Beach, with 
large baskets of fruit, flowera and grocer- 
ies, besides reading matter and clothing, 
could the young ladies of the Visiting 
Committee go on foot or in the cars? Is 
not the answer obviously, No? The 
supporters of the Mission have deemed it 
impossible, and contributed generously to 
maintain the carriage fund. Will you 
not contribute something to the current 
expenses of the Mission, of which the car- 
riage fund is a part? The society is cer- 
tain it can never find any contribution too 
large, and no sum can be too small to 
help swell the requisite amount, as even 
ciphers count, if they but get on the right 
side of a significant figure. So, if you 
can send, or will send, only a few post- 
age stamps, the Mission’s gratitude will 
be yours. | 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 


The Flower Mission intend to keep 
Thanksgiving Day, which—how fortu- 
nate!—comes on the regular distribution 
day, hy providing a complete dinner to 
all their private cases, and to such others 
as are reported to them as being especial- 
ly worthy, besides remembering all the 
hospitals. The method of dinner distri- 
bution has been reduced to a system 
which was a credit to the girls. Contribu- 
tions will be weicome and available up to 
ine very last minute of noon, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. It is desirable to have them 
reach the hall by the Wednesday previ- 
ous, November 25th. The express com- 
panies, particularly Wells, Fargo & Co., 
will carry donations from all parts of the 
State, free of charge, provided the pack- 
ages bear the address, ‘‘San Francisco 
Fruit and Flower Mission, 713 Mission 
street, San Francisco.’’ In case the ex- 
press agent refuses to take the package, 
on the ground that he has never heard of 
any such agreement, contributors need 
only mark C. O. D. beside the addrees 
to insure their safe and gratuitous deliv- 
ery to the Flower Mission. 


Y. M.C. A. 


The ‘ ‘day and week of prayer’’ for 
young men was observed with most ex- 
cellent results in connection with the 


Young Men’s Christian Association. A 


large company~of young men was present 
on Sabbath afternoon, completely filling 
the hall, and special services were held 
every evening during the week. Some 
twenty-five or thirty young men express- 
ed a desire to become Christians in the 
various meetings. The subjects consid- 
ered in the noon-day services were akin to ' 
those in the evenings, and appropriate to 
the ‘‘week of prayer.” The good work, 
in all ite departments, is still going on at 
the building, and there are greater de- 
mands upon the Association for help 
among sick and needy young men than at. 
any other time during the past four years. 
The Association is making an effort to 
secure an endowment fund for this special 
purpose. The educational classes are all 
largely attended and making good prog- 
ress. New members are constantly join- 


ing. 


There was too much cold water last 
Sunday for the good of the Gospel Tem- 
perance meeting in Grand Central Hall. 

The committee asked Dr. Crary to 
postpone his address on ‘*Woman’s 
Work” until some more auspicious day, - 
and to lead the devotions and talk a 


when he comes again, which they hope 
will be in four weeks. Henry J. Mc- 


Coy, General Secretary of the Y. M.C.A.,. 


will address the meeting on next Sunday, | World iPeco. BO Box 688 NY City 


the 


while to the few present, as seemed good | 
to him, to all of which he consented. If 
his ‘‘talk’”? seemed good to himself it 
seemed golden to his hearers, and will 
probably bear fruit in a large audience 


blessed gift of sympathy to many a deso- | 


scribed them upon the page which will | - 


storied tenements, in blind alleys and | 


| 


ted to 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


parties. A competent steward furnish 


of lands in severalty to the Indians. _—_ 


MARRIED. 


PauLti—Lyon — On Thursday, November 
12th, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
in Sonoma, by Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Mr. A. 
F. Pauli to Miss Ada Lyon, both of So- 
noma. | 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Soup onty In cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 


Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
Beabty 

x to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


[SFIGURING Humors, Humiliating. Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula. Salt Rheum and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, thenew blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an Exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 

Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumat- 
ic and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25¢, 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
| BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Constantly 
3 on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting | 


Cards, and the Artistic D:signing, Engraving 


and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


ms. 
_ Birihday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


p-d31 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURR .ER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Oal. 


NEW BOOKS! 


THE FIRM OF 


Rev. W. W. Brier & Son, 
At No. 13 Sansome St., 


Near Market (in Badger’s Piano Store), is now 
receiving $4,000 worth of new Sunday-scheol 
Books, Christmas and New Year Cards, Oxford 
Bibles, revised and old translations, Prayer 
Books, Pens Paper, Ink, etc. This stock is 
fresh from Oarter Bro., Randolph & Co. D. 
Lothrop & Co., American Tract Society, Na- 
tional Puecertain Society, and other publish- 
ers. 
OG” Catalogues sent on application. 


MRS. K. 8. HART, | 
Lunches and collations served for 
to set 


and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 


cream to order. Special rates to churohes, etc. f 
filled at our Sixth-street House,a system of t 


To introduc: N ofr 
s 
cards. Bend oul’ cunt 


JAMES DUFFY, 


| Golden C 


rivate 


| being presen 


THE REMINGTON 
Standard Type- Writer. 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. | 

Read what th Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Cal., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘*Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is an im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose 0 it better than when using the 


pen. ADDRESS 
G. WICKSON & CO. 
REMOVED to 38 Oalifornia 8St., 8. F. 


INDOW 
SHADES. 


R.H.M° Donald. 


VICE-PREST 


1000000.00 


500.000.00 


is ‘jfully equipped for every 


merchants, manufacturers, 
siness firms generally. 


EK D 


nental Trees, Flowering 

lants, Bulbs, Ete. 

Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 


OS” Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 


-arately, and sent on application. 


419 & 421 ST., 8. F. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 289 Second B8t. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


n bbls, pr gal. 


| I 
Extra Family, ® bbl,$4.75|In kegs, 5-gal, 
CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


MBALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal 4to. 5c ® Ib 25@50c 


Cracked Wheat, She 
Graham Flour, '34¢ 


| «« |Uncolored Japan, 


4 


Sago & Tapioca 4@5c 


SUGARS AT REPINERY 
RATES. | MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cabe Sugar, bbls, 7c pr i 20-1 box good Raisi 
66 


Cc 
ulated bar box L’ndry. Soap 
“a 


«Be |White Beans 2¢ 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All pe 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 


- goods at wholesale rates. 


The advantages possested by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at unce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods-of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
all at rates. All orders com- 

ng to our Wholesale House requi case and 
packages of a like character, to 


and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


| IN THE CITY AND STATB, The orders which 


we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction Fhe If parties 
iiving ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately retarn it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the erder, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 

tin the store at the time of purchase. 


41 Sixth St, ond 227 and Resend 


917 Market St. 


BANK PREMISES ............. $150,000 00 
OTHER REAL ESTATE... ...... 19,538 73 
LAND ASSOCIATION, GASAND 

BANK STOOKS.... 32,704 65 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS....... 2,341,088 41 
DUE FROM BANKS............ 219,940 50 
MOREY ON HAND... 846,061 57 

$3,609,333 86 
BILITIES 
OAPTTAL, PAID $1,000,000 00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.......... 10,498 78 
DUE DEPOSITORS............. 1,910,665 48 
WUE OO 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID........... 50,018 00 
$3,609,333 86 
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COMPENSATION. 


high purposes and generous energies. 
He did not always govern his impulses 


ister who, in arranging his toilet for his 


» THE 


if 1 VING 
AGE enters upon its f 


: 
Miséellany. journal says: “No doubt, he made mis- Grace in Little Things. oak Da 
—_—— _| takes and wasted more than ouce his There is an old story of a certain min- Littell’s Living Age. 
N 


The truest words we ever speak 
Are words of cheer. 

Life has its shade, its valleys deep; 

But round our feet the shadows creep, 
To prove the sunlight near, 

Between the hills those valleys sleep— 
The sun-crowned hills! 

And down their sides will those who seek 

With hopeful spirit, brave, though meek, 
Find gently flowing rills. 


For every cloud a silvery light— 
God wills it so. | 

For every vale a shining height; 

A glorious morn for every night; 
And birth for labor’s throe; 

‘For snow’s white wing a verdant field; 
A gain for loss; 

For buried seed the harvest yield; 

For pain a strength, a joy revealed; 
A crown for every cross,——Selected. 


The Archbishop of the Slums. 


REV. HENRY W. JONES. 


Lord Shaftesbury, known as a philan- 
thropist the wide world over, passed 
away at a ripe old age yesterday (Oct. 
Ist), to the great regret of all who knew 
him. The hold that he had upon the 
working classes of England was _ well 
shown by the tone and demeanor of an 
omnibus driver and conductor yesterday 
afternoon. I was riding down one of the 
busiest thoroughfares of London, when I 
noticed the conductor climb to the roof of 
the bus and whisper to the driver. The 
driver’s countenance changed as though 
some calamity had been made known to 
him. A few moments afterward the 
driver said to me: ‘*Do you know, sir, 
what has happened?’’ [ said, ‘‘No.” 
He replied: ‘‘Lord Shaftesbury is dead.” 
I replied: “You have lost a friend, then.” 
‘‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘ ‘the best we have ever 
had.’’ During the heat of the agitation 
on the ecclesiastical titles bill some En- 
glish churchman described Cardinal 
Wiseman as an ‘‘Archbishop of the 
slums.” The Cardinal replied: ‘‘Exact- 
ly; that is just what I am, or what I 
ought to be. What better title could a 
priest or prelate have?” The title may 
well be applied to the deceased peer. He 
was interested in the slums, not in the 
way that many are to-day, eimply re- 
garding them as one more sight to stimu- 
late a jaded appetite, but because he rec- 
ognized the inhabitants as men and wom- 
en, notwithstanding their dreadful sur- 
roundings, and because he believed in 
the possibility of raising such men and 
women into enlightened Christian citizen- 
ship. 

ae Shaftesbury was born in Gros- 
venor Square April 20,1801. He was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church 
College, Oxford. All his connections 
were with the Tory party, though he was 
never a partisan politician—hardly a pol- 
itician at all in the modern sense of the 
term. Early in his parliamentary career 
he interested himself in the condition of 
factory children, and mainly through his 
exertions, though against tremendous op- 
position, a bill was passed limiting  chil- 
dren’s work to eight hours a day, and 
that of young persons under eighteen to 
sixty-nine houre per week. He also ob- 
tained a commission to inquire into the 
effects of the employment of women and 
girls in mines. At that time, in coal 
mines where the seams of coal were too 
shallow to allow a person to stand up- 
right, women worked on hands and 
knees, dragging trucks of coal by a chain 
attached to a belt fastened round their 
waists. They were very slightly clad. 
The evidence before the commission 
showed not only that the labor was unfit 
for women, but that the moral effects 
were bad, and a bill was passed prohibit- 
ing girls and women from doing such 
work. When it is remembered that in 
those days working people had not the 
means of helping themeelves that they 
possess to-day, the moral courage of a 
nobleman undertaking their cause for 
them becomes the more admirable. 


In 1851 he became a member of the 
House of Lords. The oppressed of all 
nations found in him an ardent advocate 
and a ready helper. Italy and Poland, 
in their struggles, always found him on 
their side. Though theoretically a Con- 
servative, yet his actions were of the 
most liberal kind. Weakness and want 
always touched him, and he was restless 
till weakness was strengthened and want 
relieved. For the past quarter of a cen- 
tury he has been, perhaps, the foremost 


Englishman in all humanitarian schemes, 


not simply by presiding at meetings and 
leading subscription lists, but by bringing 


himeelf into actual contact with the poor 


and needy has he achieved conspicuous 
successes in his honorable toil. He aided 
the costermongers of the metropolis in se- 
curing certain privileges some years ago, 
and they showed their appreciation in an 
odd but hearty fashion. Putting their 
pennies together they bought a coster’s 
barrow and a handsome donkey, and pre- 
sented them to his Lordship, and elected 
him an honorary member of their frater- 
nity. The donkey was sent to his coun- 
try estate, and kept as a memento of the 
gratitude of the London poor. 


Lord Shaftesbury belonged to the 


ultra evangelical wing of the Church of 


England, and was sometimes almost bit- 
ter in his denunciation of men of the op- 
posite party. It is said that, during 
Lord Palmerston’s administration very 
few High Churchmen were made Bishops 
—probably due to the great influence 


' exercised by Shaftesbury over Palmer- 


ston, who was his kinsman. At religious 
assemblies of all kinds in London, and 
often in provincial towns, he was an hon- 
ored and a welcome speaker. Indeed, 
any great meeting seemed to lack some- 
thing if by any chance he was unable to 
attend. To say that he was a perfect 
man would be absurd, and he would have 
been one of the last to claim it. How- 
ever, most people were so firmly convinc- 
ed of his purity of motive and_large- 
heartedness that his errors of judgment 
were readily forgiven. An able morning 


by prudence. No one given up to such 
tasks as his would be likely always to do 
80; but he has accomplished some great 
successes, he has done much substantial, 
solid, enduring good for the poor, which 
might not have been done, which certain- 
ly would not have been done 80 soon, but 
for him. No one ever questioned the 
sincerity of his benevolence, nor did he 
give himself any of the airs of what may 
be called the professional philanthropist. 
He was not moulded after the caricatur- 
ist’s or the burleeque writer's notion of a 
philanthropist. He was practical and 
clear-headed; he spoke well on his own 
subjects, and seldom in the language of 
mere merriment.’’ His last moments 
were of the most peaceful kind. Though 


for some time he has not been able to do 


so much work as formerly, yet he has 
almost literally ‘‘ceased at once to work 
and live.” He retained consciousness 
almost to the last, aud conversed sensi- 
bly. He dictated two letters to his 
daughters on the very day of his death. 
He was not taken unawares. He knew 
the end was coming, and, though always 
tender toward his children, his tenderness 
in the last few hours was most touching. 
Anxious inquiries have been sent from all 
parts of Hngland, indeed of the world, 
about his health, and he will be siacerely 
mourned to-day wherever people are 
found who are trying to bear the burdens 
of the weak. 


It is a happy thing that just now, when 
Englishmen are much excited about the 
social sins of the well-to-do classes of 
England (though these specific crimes 
are by no means confined to the rich), 
that attention is called to the fact that 
there are men of title and wealth who 
forego many of the pleasures of station 
to help those less fortunate than them- 
selves in the race of life. What is given 
up is, after all, les; than what is gained, 
for the consciousness of a good deed done 
is sweeter than gold orcoronet. Lord 
Shaftesbury has been a power in his life, 


those who have been stimulated to noble 
endeavor by his brave and unselfish life. 
— Northwestern. 


How Wesley Preached. 


Some of the gatherings to hear Wesley 
were immense. Let us try to describe 
one of them. I[t was at Gwennap Pit, a 
vast excavation ona hill-side, supposed 
to be the work of ancient miners. The 
day is fine, and thousands have already 
assembled, standing about in groups, 
busy in conversation, or sitting silently 
on the rocks and green sward. Mothers 
are there with their babes; fathers lead- 
ing by the hand their little ones; old men 
and women bent with the weight of years, 
the countenance of some telling of sorrow 
and sin and care. Miners are there just 
as they have come from the pit, and their 
grimy faces tell of many a day of toil 
and many a scene of danger. Rough 
men with weather-beaten faces are there 
from the seashore, too, with women little 
less toil-worn and hard-featured; for 
some of these could tell tales such as 
only wreckers can. And then there are 
farmers and their workpeople and fami- 
lies, who have left their various avoca- 
tions, and some of them their houses 
without a caretaker, and all to hear ‘‘ Par- 
son Wesley.” All is expectation. Pres- 
ently there appears a man in clerical at- 
tire, rather below than above the middle 
stature, his neat dress and the large sil- 
ver buckles on his shoes suggesting the 
idea of acity clergyman rather thana 
field preacher. This is ‘‘Parson Wesley,” 
as calm and self-possessed as if he were 
in a city church. Ina few moments all 
is hushed attention. His prayer isa the 
utterance of a man who knows what it is 
té.walk and converse with God. The 
sermon begins, and every eye is rivited 
on his benevolent face. The grand scen- 
ery around is forgotten, and all else save 
the message of salvation and the thoughts 
and feelings it awakens. He tells of 
man’s wandering, of his lost condition, 
of the Good Shepherd’s love, compassion, 
and diligent searching for the strayed 
ones, and of how He has purchaeed their 
redemption with His precious blood. He 
tells of the wrath quenched, of the ran- 
som paid, and of the way to the kingdom 
of heaven opened for all who enter in 
through Christ the door. He invites 
‘every one to return to God. He beseeches 
all to accept the free offer of salvation, to 
believe and live; yea, that moment to 
flee for refuge. While he speaks, mighty 
influences are silently at work. Tears 
are coursing down many a grimy face, 
and many a dark-browed listener is con- 
vulsed with grief. Like stricken deer, 
some are silently mourning over their 
sins; but others are unable to restrain 
their emotions. They speak out, some 
softly, some in loud tones, and some in 
piercing cries. Presently the whole mul- 
titude seems aroused and alarmed, and 
the preacher’s voice can hardly be heard 
for the weeping. Then some lift up their 
voices in praise to God, for redeeming 
grace has broken their fetters, or the 
whole multitude join in a loud ‘‘Amen.”’ 
Here and there, too,menas well as wom- 
en fall to the earth, as if struck by 
some irresistible power, and some are 
borne away, convulsed with an agony of 
distress because of their sins. The ser- 
mon ends, and the whole congregation 
join in singing— 

‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly,” etc. 

The old hills ring again. There isa 
gladness in many a heart, for ealvation 
has come to it; and there is joy in heav- 
en among the angels of God, for sinners 
are bowed in penitence, and souls by 
hundreds have been plucked as brands 
from the burning.— Quiver. — 


The doctrines of grace humble a man 
without degrading him, and exalt him 


without inflating him.—Charles Hodge. 


and he will still live in the careera of 


parochial calls, found a button gone from 
his shirt-collar, and all at once the good 
mau’s patience left him. He fretted and 
scolded, and said undignified and unkind 
things, until the tired wife burst into 
tears and escaped to her room. The 
hours of the afteraoon wore away, dur- 
ing which the parson called upon old 
Brother Jones, who was all bowed down 
with rheumatism, and found him patient 
and even cheerful; upon young Brother 
Hall wasting away with the consumption, 
and found him anxious to go and be with 
Christ; upon good old Grandmother 
Smith, in her poor, miserable hovel of a 
home, and found her singing one of the 
good old hymns as happy as a bird; upon 
young Mrs. Brown, who had a few weeks 


before buried her only child, and found 


her trustful and serene in the view of 
God's love, which had come to her 
through her affliction. The minister went 
home filled with what he had seen, and 
when evening came, and he was seated 
in his easy chair, his good wife near him 
busy with her needles, he could not help 
saying, ‘‘What a wonderful thing grace 
is! How much it will do! There is 
nothing beyond its power! Wonderful! 
Wonderful! It can do all things.”” Then 
the little wife said, ‘‘Yes, it is wonder- 
ful, indeed ; but there is one thing the grace 
of God does not seem to have the power to 
do.” ‘*Ah, what can that be?’ said 
the husband. ‘*Why, it does not seem 
to have power to control a minister’s 
temper when a shirt-button is gone.” 
This was a new version of the doctrine of 
grace to the parson, but it was such a 
version a8 many another religious man 
needs to remember. There is many a 
man who can stand up before a multitude 
and ‘‘confess Christ”; who can be most 
meek when insulted in some public place; 
who can rub his hands and bless God for 
the power of religion, but who is too 
weak to keep his temper at home. The 
value of art is ia the fineness of the work; 
the perfection of music is in the little ac- 
euracies. So the beauty and power of 
our religion are seen when we manifest 
grace in little things. As it takes great- 
er skill to engrave the Lord’s Prayer 
upon a five-cent piece than upon a broad 
steel plate, so it takes more grace to live 
a good Christian at home than in public. 
—Golden Rule. 


The Kingdom of Christ. 


We copy from the London Christia 
World a paragraph of the .discourse of 
the Rev. Dr. Green, at Swansea, Wales, 
concerning the ‘‘Kingdom of Christ.’’ 
He said of this kingdom: ‘‘It is: Christ in 
Morals. The law of duty resolves itself 
into the accomplishment of His will; and 
the imperial motive of right action is ever 
this—For Christ’s sake. Christ in Edu- 
cation. Every topic of human interest 
has its true connection with him whom 
to know is life eternal; from every field of 
thought there is a path to Bethlehem and 
Calvary; and the training of intellect and 
beart can only be complete when it leads 
to Him. Christ in literature. For in 
Him all truth, wisdom, beauty center. 
Without Him there seems to brea'he 
through even the brightest productions of 
genius a sense of mystery and unrest; and 
those only speak best concerning human 
and common things who have learned the 
secret of God’s love in Christ, and whose 

ges are touched with the light that comes 
from heaven. Christ in Science. For 
there is a realm beyond the world of sense 
—a knowledge which does not spring 
from the observation of Nature’s laws, a 
point where the student, baffled at the end 
of his researches by questionings which 
his philosophy cannot resolve, waits rev- 
erently for the word of Revelation, 
‘This is Life eternal—to know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou has sent.’ Christ in Politics. For 
in all human affairs, and especially-in those 
which concern the relations of men with 
each other, in rule, obedience, interde- 


pendence and mutual service, the Gospel | 


supplies the light by which we must walk 
if we would live aright, and in this also 
the Saviour is the King of men. Christ 
in Commerce. Forin this sphere espe- 


cially is it that human selfishness asserts 


its sway; and the only way to overcome 
it is by that spirit of Christ which is the 
spirit of brotherhood.” — 


New Yous “Sux” Onctena Mixcvrn. 
—There is a famous cholera cure known to 
some of the old people of ’32. Years 


ago the New York Sun obtained the re- 


cipe from some one who remembered it, 
and published it. It is a well tested 
medicine, and has brought relief a thou- 
sand times. It is republished almost 
every year in the journal in which it first 
appeared. 
ravage our shores with its worst terrors 
this year. 


tincture of rhubarb, essence of pepper- 
mint, and spirits of camphor. 


wineglass of water, according to age and 
violence of the attack. Repeat every fif- 
teen or twenty minutes until relief is ob- 
tained. 3 


Oar whole happiness and power of en- 
ergetic action in this world depend upon 
our being able to breathe and live in the 
cloud; content to see it open here and 
close there; rejoicing to catch, through 
the thinnest films of it, glimpses of stable 
and substantial things; but yet perceiv- 
ing a nobleness even in the concealment, 
and rejoicing that the kindly veil is 
spread where the untempered light might 
have scorched us, or the infinite clear- 
ness wearied.— Ruskin. 7 


Anything which makes religion its sec- 
ond object makes religion no object. God 
will put up with a great many things in 
the human heart, but there is one thing 
he will not put up with in it—a second 
place. He- who. offers God a second 
place, offers him no place.—Ruskin. 


cation to keep him well abreast of English 


It is too late for cholera to’ 


But cut this formula out, 
anyhow, and keep it: Take equal paris 
of tincture of cayenne, tincture of opium, | 


Mix well. 
Dose fifteen drops to thirty drops in a} 


third year, having met with contin- 
uous commendation and success. 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


four pages each, or more 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre-— 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a complete- 

| ness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Sto- 
ries, Sketches of Travel and prone Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical, and Po ltical Informa- 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, 
furnishes. from the at and generally inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COM- 
PLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 
immeuiate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
pervs of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 

amily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


*“ Hardly elsewhere in the English language, and cer- 
tainly in no other written speech, are such treasures of 
literature to be found as in THe Livine AGE.” — New- 
York Evangelist. 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The reader is kept 
well abreast of the current thought of the age.” — Bos- | 
ton Journal. 

‘Tt is not too much to vg! that with it one commands | 
the whole field of current literary activity; and it has 
never been so bright, so comprehensive, so diversified 
in interest as it is to-day.” — Evening Traveller, Boston. 

**]t has now for many years held the first place of 
all our serial publications. . There is nothing note- 
worthy in science, art, literature, bi raphy, philoso- 
phy, or religion, that cannot be found in it. . It con- 

ins nearly all the good literature of the time.” — 7/e 
Churchman, New York. 

_ It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never . 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York 7'vibune. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

** No person who desires to keep pace with the devel- 
opment of modern thought ean afford to dispense with 
it.”” — American Christian Review, Cincinnati. 

* Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all are 
found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

*“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

*‘In fact, a reader needs no more than this one publi- 
eriodical 
literature.”’ — Sunday-School Times, Lia. 

*“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — NV. Y. World. 

“In subscribing for it, our readers will secure more 
for their investment than in any other way of which 
we are cognizant.” — Jowa Churchman, Davenport. 

* Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the 

roductions of the foremost writers of the day.” -- 

ontreal Gazette. 

‘“‘One cannot read every thing. . No man will be be- 
hind the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING 
AGE.” —Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“It furnishes a ey ta compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 2 

t saves not only time, but money.” — Pacijsic 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“The best publication we know in the world.” — 
Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Sa TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1886, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of_ 1885 
issued avon the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 


di Possessed of THe Livine AGE and of one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
ind in orn, of the whole situation.” — Phila- 
eiphia Lventn 
or $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the Amer- 
ican $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will 
he sent pes a pat. pas ; or, for $9.50, THE LiIvING 
GE and the St. Nicholas. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston: 
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Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. 


By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. The well-written his- 
tory of the lives and labors of a few of those 
men and women who, in working for others’ 
good, have made themselves glorious. I2mo. 


15 portraits. 296 pp. $1.25. 


Celestial Empires. 


By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., author of ‘‘ Ecce 
Ccelum,” etc. A most interesting book upon 
astronomy, by an author whose name is always 
welcome. I2mo. 20 illustrations. 306 pp. 


$1.50. | 
Old Highways in China. 
By Isabelle Williamson. A most interesting 


book of life and travels in Northern China, 
written by one for years a missionary. I2mo. 


293 pp» 24 cuts and map. $1.25. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


398 Catalogues of books for Pastors and 


-Sunday-schools furnished gratis on application. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency, 
157 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 
COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 
Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 51387. | 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


orner 


Connected ky Telephone with all the 

American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing | 

Bodies for Shipment 

a Specialty. 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


ing Goods for Export. 
Slatisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Man Wanted 


A. 
it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- | 


NEW BOOKS 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- } 


0 Milli 


Specimen Copies Free 


OF THE 


Companion 


If you wish to examine the paper, send your full name 
. and address to the publishers, 


Published Weekly. Circulation 350,000 copies. 


Only $1.75 a year, 


New Subscriptions sent at once, with $1.75, will include the paper 
_ FREE from the time the subscription is received to Jan. 1, 1886, 
and a full year’s subscription from that date. Mention this Paper. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Coast, and is fast working its 
way east of the moun- 
tains. 


SO Pp Is one of the finest for 
, A Laundry and all other pur- 
poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sells for th® priceof common 
soap. Ask your grocer fOrit and prove its 

value by itsuse. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


_ This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
to State and Territory on the 


and get a trial package. 
about it andinduce him to keepit. Itis worth 
| twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 

Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay St., S. F. we 


You will 
find your wash- 
ing can be done with 
half the labor if you use 
_ this fine powder according to in- 
structions. Send 10 cents in stamps 
Tell your grocer 


S. F. Cal. 


Finest 
Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and get a a is JAPAN. 
TRIAL MITEL 
PACKAGE, Cash Store, 


By Mail—115 Clay St., 


GERS? 


Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


«J. MACK & 
AGENTS, 


- supplies. ample copy Free. 


The ‘‘ Home published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
Address 
Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay St.,S.F. 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 
about them; most remarkable medicine in 
the world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. 

Dr. WELLS, P.O. Box 2633, S. F., Cala. 


PARLOR OIL. | 


Oos OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
it. Send for it to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
or medium quality of 


SOAP, | 
SS 
this Celebrated arti- 1 


cle at about the same 


p° not be put off . 
with a common 


Your Grocer keeps 
it or will get it for 
you. 


SOAP. 


Use GOLD WEIGHT BAKING POWDER! 


Agents for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


Warranted to give Satisfaction. fcae>Same Price as the Royal. 


English and By Mail as 
Scotch People Sample for 
THI | 85 Cts. per lb. 


FINE BRAND Address, 


oF SMITH’S 
ENGLISH RO CASH 
Breakfast Tea. STORE, 


115 Clay Street, 8S. F., Cal. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


TO... 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System. ) 


Daily Express and Eniigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Severs! Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 


| daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 


No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. | 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


-RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mirus, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEnomz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A.N. Towne, H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ROSES. We hare ofall prices, The 


Latest Novelties and Finest Tested Sorts ® deliver 
Strong Pot Plants safely by mail, at all Post Offices. 


ay” SPLENDID VARIETIES 
Your Choice, all labeled, for 
Gfor $2; 40 for $5. Alsoother Varie- 
ti 5, and 12 for 81-00 according to 
Our EW, GUIDE to 


FRE 
el 
THE & CONARD 
Growers, West Grove, Chester 

Factory: La- 

test impTfov- 

ed Steam 

Machinery— 

Dry house— 

Best Seasoned 

stron & by test—10,000 Pianos _ 

with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 

Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 

Before buying send for papers. Free . 

popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. Mi. Amtisell Piane 
Co., 24 and 26 Elis Street, San Francisco. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


MINNA Sr., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

o>” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 
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Sunday-Schools will find our 


HRISTMAS 1885 


CAROLS = [809 


Superior to any of those of preceding 
music is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 

eo. F. , J. R. Murray, John Sweney, H. P. 
Danks, T. P. Westendorf, and otbers. The words are 
of unusual merit being contributed by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neal, Cora Linden, 
and others. The Carols also include a 


—Beautiful Responsive Service- 

| Prepared by R. S. THALN. 
or @4 = hundred 
®y express, not prepaid ; 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 

F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusual 

attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts 

Choruses, interspersed with bright and interestin 

dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
can be introduced in the choruses if desired. 
There are several choruses com es igi, for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ** Santa Claus’ Mistake’’ 
will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
It can be prepared in two weeks. Price 30cts each 
by mail postpaid ; $3 a dozen by express, net prepaid. 


Send for owr complete lists of Christmas Music. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO, - East 13th Street, New York City. 


ASSAR CO 
V ‘for THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


with acomplete College Course, Schoolsof Pain 

Music, Astronomical Oheorvatory Laboratory and 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a saurary of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 


& preparatory course. Catalogues sent on application. 
J, RYLAND KENDRICK, D. D., Acting President 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
ed Estab- 


common pen n 


and popular for decorative work on linen. 


Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold ev 
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THE PaciFic: San Francisco, CAL. 


[Wxpnzspay, NOVEMBER 18, 1885 


The 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


News Items. 


DOMESTIC. 


There are 116 churches in Pittsburgh 
heartily united in special revival services 
for the converted of that vicinity. 


The Constitutional Amendment to 
abolish October elections in Ohio was 
carried by a majority of 537,000 at the 
late election. 

The Chinese merchants of New York 
have sent President Cleveland an addres, 
thanking him for his efforts to protect 
their coantrymem 

Philadelphia contains more dwelling- 
houses owned by their occupants than 
any other city in the country, beating 
New York by 20,000. 


The Mayor, a judge, and a number of 
other prominent citizens of Tacoma, have 
been arrested on charges growing out of 
the anti-Chinese agitation. 


So many of the boys sent to West 
Point prove unable to pass the examina- 
tion for admission that about fifty Con- 
gressional districts are unrepreeented. 


The Supreme Court of this State has 
ordered cause to be shown why the rail- 
road tax money in the Attorney-General’s 
hands should not be paid into the State 
Treasury. 

Hon. William Sharon, ex-United 
States Senator of Nevada, was born 
January 9, 1821, and died at the Palace 


- Hotel, in this city, November 13, 1885, 


His fortune is estimated at from $6,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. 


The will of the late Dr. Tyng leaves 
most of his property, valued at $40,000, 
to his wife. His library goes to a divin- 
ity school in Philadelphia. The name of 
his son, Stephen H.; it is said, is not 
mentioned in the will, 


FOREIGN. 


Riel, the leader of the rebellion in Man- 
itoba, was hanged November 16th. His 
last worde were ‘‘Jesus merci.” 


Refreshing rains have fallen in the 
province or Mysore, Southern India, so 
that the fearful prospect of famine is 
averted. 

The Prussian and Swiss national 
hymns have the same melody as the 
English ‘‘God save the Queen” and our 
own ‘*‘America.’’ 


The British evangelical Alliance has 
prepared the annual programme of topics 
for prayer and exhortation for the week 
of prayer, January 3-10. 1886. 


An immense strike is imminent in 
England involving between 175,000 and 
200,000 colliers, who demand an ad- 
vance of 15 per cent. in their wages. 


The Pope’s recent encyclical letter is 
exciting much attention, and among Cath- 
olics is theme of lively discussion, partic- 
ularly that part of it which exhorts Cath- 
olics to ‘‘devote careful attention to pub- 
lie matters to take active part in all mun- 
icipal affairs and elections, and to make 
themselves felt as active elements in daily 
political life. 

King Theebaw has issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring that he will not accept 
the absurd propositions of the Indian 
Government, and therefore declaring war. 


_He promises to personally lead his troops, 


calls upon his subjects to fight for the de- 
fence of their country and _ religion. 
Europeans are not to be molested until 
the invaders cross the frontier, when all 
will be slain, Many Europeans are leay- 
ing Mandalay unhindered. The Italian 


- Consul will remain for the present. 


A Thanksgiving Entertainment. 


A Thanksgiving entertainment will 
be held under the auspices of the 
Suaday-school of Central M. E. church, 
on Migsion street, between Sixth and 
Seventh, this city; and of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, on Tues- 
day evening, November 24th, at 
7: 30 o’clock. All benevolent people are 
invited to participate. Admission, a 
potato, or an apple (the larger, the bet- 
ter). No one will be admitted without a 
potato or an apple. These tickets will 
not be taken at the door, but must be 
presented and carried into the church, 
and will be gathered up by the collectors. 
These are the price of admission, but 
not in any sense to take the ism of gifts, 
eg all are requested to bring, if pos- 
sible. 


—_ 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 
$1.0384; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 83 to 485%. 

COMMERCIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.37%% 
to 500; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00. 
Wurat—$1 30 to 1 50 per ctl. 
Barr ey—Feed, $1.32%% to 1.40. 
Oats---$1.15 to 1.40. : 
Frerep—Bran, $16.00 @ 16.50; ground- 
are to 30 00; middlings, $20 00 to 
21.00 
Porators—35c to 75c per cwt. 
Frorr—Lemons, $1 00 to 2 50 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.75 to $2.25 @ bunch; 
Apples, 40c to $1 25 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$3.00 to 3.50 per box; Strawberries, $300 
per chest; Peaches, 75c per box; Grapes, 75c 
to $2 00 per box. | 
VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl.; 
Marrowfat Squash, $800 per ton; Green 
Peas, 3 to 4c per lb; Tomatoes, 50 to 65c 
per box. 

‘ Hay—$10.00 to 14.00 for all grades. Straw, 
60 to 750 per bale. 
B oice, Cal. 36c to 37c. 

6 to 11c choice. 


Eaas—24 to 42%c per doz. 

Brrr—6% to7 first quality; 5 to54cfor 
third. : 

Lamsp—5¥4 to 6c per b. 


Mverron—Wethers, 4% to 5; Ewes, 4 to 444. 

Porx--Live hogs, 3 to 3c for grain fed; 
stock,2%4 to 244c; dressed do, to 53c for 
city, 4 to 4%c for countiy, and 5 to 5% 
for choice pigs. 

Hipes aND Sxrns — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 
Medium, 60 to 75c; Long Wool, 90c. 


Sunday-school Lesson for Nov. ‘29th. 


BY REY. M. WILLETT. 


HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER ANSWERED. 


Golden Text.—‘‘The Lord hear thee 
in the day of trouble.” (Ps. xx: 1.) 

This lesson does not, by any means, 
tell us the first time that Hezekiah’s 
trust in the Lord was put to a severe test. 
In his fourteenth year Sennacherib, King 
of Assyria, Sargon’s successor, invaded 
his kingdom and laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah submitted himself, terms were 
made, and the Assyrian army withdrew. 
Some time later they returned. The 
general of the army sent an insulting let- 
ter to Hezekiah. This letter the king 
laid before the Lord, and the angel of 
the Lord smote in the Agsyrian camp in 
one night 185,000 men. Sennacherib at 
once withdrew his armies and returaed to 
Assyria. 


LESSON NOTES. 


(V.1.) The firet invasion of Senna- 
cherib occurred in the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah. As his entire reign was only 
twenty-nine years, and as he lived fifteen 
years after his sickness, it follows that 
his sickness must have been about the 
time of the Assyrian invasion. He was 
sick unto death. His sickness was of a 
kind that would naturally have caused 
death. Isaiah’s announcement was sim- 
ilar to that of Jonah to Nineveh: ‘*‘We 
see that the prophetic denunciations were 
often not absolute predictions of what was 
certainly about to happen, but warnings 
or menaces, designed, primarily, to prove 
orto lead to repentance those against 
whom they were uttered, and only ob- 
taining accomplishment if this primary 
design failed. | 

(V. 2.) He wished to pray without 

disturbance or interruption. 
(V.3.) The old covenant promised 
temporal prosperity, including length of 
days, to the righteous, He felt that he 
did not deservé the sentence which cut 
him off in middle life. We are not to 
suppose that he simply dreaded death, 
but rather that he loved life and longed 
to finish his work. | 

(V. 4.) The Revised Version trans- 
lates ‘‘the middle part of the city,’’ in- 
stead of the middle court. This fact is 
made known to show that God heard 
and answered the prayer in a wonderful- 
ly short space of time. | 

(V. 5.) Hezekiah is comforted, not 
merely with an assurance of recovery, 
but with a promise marking at once the 
completeness of the cure (‘*Thou shalt go 
up’’) and its rapidity (‘‘on the third day”; 
1. @., the day after the morrow). 
assumed from the known piety of Heze- 
kiah that his first act, when he has re- 
covered, will be to return thanks to Al- 
mighty God in the temple. 

(V. 7.) It is usual in the East, even 
at the present day, to employ a poultice 
of figs as a remedy for ordinary boils. 
This evidently was no ordinary boil, since 
it would naturally have proved fatal, as 
common boils do not. It was probably 
a dangerous carbuncle or tumor. The 
figs could not cure the sore, but were em- 
ployed as Jesus put clay upon the eyes 
of the blind man—a means having a tend- 
ency towards the result wrought by 
them, but insufficient of themselves to 
produce that result. 

(V. 8.) Acking for a eign is a pious or 
a wicked act according to the spirit in 
which it is done. No blame is attached 
to the request of Gideon or this of Heze- 
kiah, because they were real wishes of 
the heart expressed sincerely and hum- 
bly. The evil generation that sought for 
a sign in our Lord’s day did not really 
want one, but made the demand cap- 
tiously, neither expecting nor wishing 
that it should be granted. 


(V. 9.) Hezekiah was given his choice 
of two signs. ‘‘As the shadow is said 
to go down, it perhaps is best to under- 
stand, with Cyril and Jerome, an instru- 
ment consisting of steps or stairs with an 
obelisk at the top, the shadow of which 
descended or ascended the steps accord- 
ing as the sun rose higher in the heavens 
or declined. Moderns generally suppose 
some less violent interference with the 
order of nature than the actual reversing 
of the earth’s motion around its axis. 
Perhaps extraordinary refraction would 
auswer all the necessities of the case.” 


(V. 12.) The author of Chronicles in- 
forms us that the chief object of the em- 
bassy was to inquire in respect to the go- 
ing back of the shadow, an astronomical 
marvel in which the Chaldzans of Baby- 
lon would be likely to feel a keen inter- 
est. It may be suspected, however, that 
behind this professed motive there may 
have lurked another—the desire of Bero- 
dach-baladan to strengthen himself 
against Assyria by an alliance with Ju- 
dea. 


embassy seems to be implied in this 
veree. It hardly seems as though Heze- 
kiah would have been severely condemn- 
ed for simply showing his treasures had 
this sprung from the natural desire to be 
amiable and complacent to these embas- 
sadors. A man of his type would hard- 
ly have been vainglorious. But if he 
exhibited his resources to induce these 
men to report favorably of him to their 
master with an alliance in view, then he 
would be leaning upon ‘‘an arm of flesh.’’ 
(V.17.) Babylon had been hitherto 
but a name, glorious to be sure, but in- 
distinct; now she is prophetical as an 
actual political power. Henceforth, in 
stead of Assyria, she became the great 
object of the nations’ fear and hatred. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 


1. Death lays her icy hand on kings. 
Palace walls are no armor against trouble. 
People who live an an humble and com- 
mon way are always tempied to attrib- 
ute more safety and happiness to great 
houses, and many treasures, than the 
truth will allow. Sometimes Hezekiah’s 
boil is the result of Hezekiah’s table. 
Money without perspiration sometimes 
means a body without health. Envy of 
the rich and great, as though they were 


lifted above the ills that flesh is heir to, is 


| house in order.. 


(V. 13.) The political purpose of this | 


very foolish and very common. The more 
exalted, the more exposed; the more 
privileges, the more cares. . 
_ 2. If death is eure and the time uncer- 
tain, wisdom demands that we set our 
hearts, like muf- 
fled drums, are beating funeral marches 
to the grave.’’ Every pulse-beat brings 
us nearer to the destined end. The old 
must die; the young may. There is not 
a congregation or school in the State in 
which this commonplace is not having 
frequent illustration. We cannot. tell, 
when we rise in the morning, whether we 
ehall see the night; we cannot tell, when 
we close our eyes in sleep, whether we 
shall see the morning. Surely, then, we 
should keep our house in order for death's 
coming. We should be always ready, 
for we know not the day nor the hour. 
Dying is gain only for those whore living 
is Christlike. 
walk with God, as Enoch did. Then 
we ahall be ready to be taken, as Enoch 
was. 
3. When we are sick it is right and 
good to pray for restoration and recovery. 
To be ready for death does not imply any 
unhealthy disgust with this present life. 
There is many a man who mistakes 
weariness of the present for preparation 
for the future. It is natural and Chris- 
tian, both, to desire to live out the three 
score years and ten. Hence, when we 
are sick and death threatens, it is lawful 
to ask that we may te spared longer. 
In all such prayers, however, we must 
be earneatly desirous that God’s will may 
be done. God knows better than we 
when our work is done, characters round- 
ed out, and home our best reward and 
surety. Some very wise people are say- 
ing in these days that there is no use in 
praying, for everything is irrevocably fix- 
ed. Those who believe that the Bible is 
the Word of God have an answer ready 
in this very lesson. Hezekiah had fif- 
teen years added to his life because he 
prayed. Whether God interfered with 
natural law or not in this case, one thing 
is sure—he does whatever pleases him. 
4, Prayer does not interfere with the 
use of means. We are not called upon 
to reject the use of medicines and reme- 
dies because we believe in prayer. God 
ordinarily works through natural means. 


judgment and skill is to be a fatalist, and 
not a Christian. It would be more be- 
coming in a follower of Mahomet than of 
Christ. | 

5. When cured, let praise be given to 
God. The lesson implies that, upon the 
third day after his recovery, Hezekiah 
would go up to the temple and give 
thanks. How many vow! Some vow 
in time of sickness, that they proceed to 
immediately forget when well. How- 
ever grateful we may be to the physician 
for our recovery, we should remember 
that God has been the ultimate healer. 
And if we are brought back to health, it 
has been for some good purpose that we 
should seek to find out. What can we 
do better if brought back from death’s 
door than make salvation our principal 
theme and endeavor. 

6. However signal our deliverances in 
this world we never will be beyond folly. 
Hezekiah, even after his deliverance 
from sickness, showed a disposition in the 
matter of the Babylonian embassy to lean 
upon the arm of flesh. There must have 
been some sin and error in his reception 
of them, or he never would have been go 
rebuked for his acts in the matter. He 
received the sentence imposed in the true 
spirit of resignation, and yet was thank- 
ful that the evil was not to come ia his 
day. ‘‘Is it not good if peace and truth 
be in my day?” This is no very exalted 
state of mind. The Old Testament 
saints were, by no means, perfect men. 
We must be prepared to see and acknowl- 
edge defects in the very best of them. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as. 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tx Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Taz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another year for $1.75. 


The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The subscription Price of Tux Paocrrto is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. | 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC BANK. 


In another column, we wish to call atten- 
tion to the statement of the Pacific Bank. 
As most of our readers are aware, the Pa- 
cific Bank is conducted under temperance 
management, its President, Dr. R. H. Mc- 
Donald, being the pioneer and most promi- 
nent prohibitionist of the Pacific Coast. 


existence its record has been brilliant and 
untarnished, and in years of prosperity or 
adversity, till the same, unchanging, solid 
business management has enabled the Bank 
not only to pay the regular dividend of 10 
per cent. to stockholders, but annually add 
to its surplus fund $50,000, until the original 
capital of $1,000,000 has been augmented by 
$500,000. A conspicuous feature of the 
Pacific Bank is the fact that but two presi- 
dents have been at its head—our first Gov- 
ernor, P. H. Burnett, and the present in- 
cumbent, Dr. R. H. McDonald, under whose 
able leadership the Bank has been a staunch, 
prosperous institution. During the Presi- 
dent’s absence Mr. R. H. McDonald, Jr., as- 
sumes the presidential duties, and, by his most 
efficient management and courteous exten- 
sion of all favors consistent with the Bank’s 
interest, wins the esteem and good-will of 
all its patrons. To all country merchants 
and farmers we would state that, having for 
years made a specialty of loaning on produce 
and merchandise, we are prepared to offer 
special inducements to that class of trade. 


‘The Pacific Bank has connection with the 


We cannot do better than 


To pray and not to exercise our highest 


THE Pacirio will be sent free for one year to 


During the twenty-two years of the Bank’s | - 


most prominent banks throughout the 
world, and is prepared to issue letters of 
credit, valid in all parts of the civilized globe. 
The Pacific Bank is the oldest chartered 
bank on the Coast, having been established 
in 1863, and can justly lay claim to the title 
of the ‘‘Pioneer Bank.” There is no limit 
to the liability of its stockholders; there- 
fore, depositors are sure of being paid cent 
per cent for deposits. Taking all in all, the 
Pacific Bank is a beacon light in commerce 
on the Pacific Coast, the luster of its pros- 
perity never having been dimmed by storms 
of adversity or business depression, but has 
grown brighter and stronger with each en- 
suing year. 3 | 


LATEST INNOVATIONS 


In every description of household farniture, 
including from the kitchen to the garret, can 
be obtained at the warerooms of the Califor- 
nia Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 226 
Bush street. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


The celebrated singer, is among the many 
accessions the Youth’s Companion announces 
to its list of contributors. All who are 
studying or teaching music will be interested 
in the articles she has written for it on mu- 
sical education. : | 


COMING WEDDINGS. 


Nothing is more appropriate for a bridal 
gift than a handsome piece of furniture such 
as can be obtained at the warerooms of the 
California Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 
226 Bush street. 


ApJOUBNED ANNUAL MeEeETING.—An ad- 
journed annual meeting of the Pomona Land 
and Water Company will be held at the office 
of the Company, No. 411 California street, 
San Francisco, Cal., on Wednesday, the 25th 
day of November, 1885, at the hour of 2 


o’clock Pp. M., for the purpose of electing a 


Board of Directors to serve during the en- 
suing year, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come before 
the meeting. 
Cuas. K. Cuark, Secretary, 
Office, 411 California St. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether standing one year or forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent. free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. _ 


EpiTors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

SmiITH’s CASH §TORE, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?} 


‘*‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


The hair is frequently rendered prema- 
turely gray by care, grief, delicate health, 
lowness of spirits, or a depressed tone of the 
vital powers. The use of Hali’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer will restore its youth- 
ful color and beauty. 


_ We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. | 


In most large cities is to be found the 


clothing house of Nicoll & Co. They havea 
fine store in this city, at 816 Market street. 
We have always found them square, fair 


men to deal with, and prices very reasonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of Sau Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE Pactrric. 


An intelligent Christian lady, with expe- 
rience, wishes a position as housekeeper. 
We recommend this lady from personal 
knowledge. Address, Housekeeper, Box 2348, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


In THE Paciric of November 4th we had a 
notice of the Independent, one of the ablest 
papers in the country. Find your Pactric of 
and read, on the eighth page, all 
a utlt. 


Hess & Irving, 219 Montgomery street, 
sell good silk umbrellas cheap; also, all kinds 
of gentlemen’s underwear. See their adver- 
tisement. 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. | 


Mrs. Hart’s Lunch Rooms, 509 Montgom- 
ery are ‘‘Home” place. For a long 
ime she has furnished the Con tional 
Club dinners, so much liked. — 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, give 
excellent fits and excellent material. Our 
many friends who have tried their clothing 
are well satisfied. Give them a call. 


The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 25c. 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pad are | 


made of zinc andleather. Try TuHem. 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


strongest Fruit Flavors. 
‘a, ‘mon, Oran ond, Rose 
flavor as delicately and naturally as the oe 


- PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
QHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


FOR SALE BY.... 
John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 


NICOLL, “The 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


DEAR SIR: I am showing 


fine line of 


nd want you to see a very 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON’S WEAR; 


FROCK, CUTAWAY 


AND SACK SUITS, 


In all the Leading Colorings. 


FANCY, ML 


AD AND 


PLAIN GOODS. 


Pants made to order, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10 and $19. 
Suits made to order, $20, $25, $30, $35, $38, $40 to $65, 
: — AND UP — 


OVERCOATS! —— 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 


THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, TO THE la MODERATE IN COST. 


Samples, with instructions for 


elf-Measurement, sent free 


A Small Stock of Uncalled-for Goods, Pants, Vests, Coats. 
Overcoats, and Ulsters at Immense Reduction. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


[shall be pleased to send 
which you can take an accurate 


and shall be most happy to forward. 
friends. | 


The Electric Light is used 


equally as clear then as at noonday. 


you) self-measurement rules, by 
measure of yourself or friends, 
you samples for self and 


at night, so that you can see 
Please give me a call. 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE 


816 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Where to Buy 


= 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BED ROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THH FISCHER, The Old Favorite. | 


STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘“‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St. - 


Perkins & Wilson, 


1114 MAREET ST., 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODS! 


Furnishing 


No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


Remember the place. 


(1114 Market St., San F rancisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


HESS&IRVING 


219 Montgomery St. 
(Under Russ House.) 


Gentlemen's Furnishing 
GOODS, 


Desire to call special attention to their- large | 
and complete assortment of gents’ fine fur- | 


nishing 800ds, suitable for the fall trade, con- 

sisting, in part, cf white and colored shirts, 

» Suspenders, etc., etc., i 

sell at lowest prices. 
US” Just received, an immense stock of fin 

UMBRELLAS, which we offer for 
-50 up. 


PEAR ano APPLE 
SEEDLINGS. 


ALSO 


ROO) CRAFTS. 


A superb stock of Seedlin 
Stock. Write for new cata 
PHOENIX & 


San Francisco 


Co. 


Re 


Men’s, Youths’ and Boys’: 


MONTGOMERY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Furnishing Goods. 


THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Method for the Pianoforte. 


A large, well arranged and practical Method, 
compiled at first for use in the great Conserva- 


considered a standard book. Published in 
three parts, at $1.50 each, or complete $3.00. 
There is one edition with American, and oue 


with Foreign fingering. 


Bitter’s Student’s History of Music is 
recognized as the best and most complete work 


of the kind. Price, $2.50. 
THE VOCAL BANJOIST. 


The io, as at present constructed, is 4 
handsome Sestresniends eapable of producing 
music of a high ee _ quite at home 
among refined music ° 

The Vocal contains 50 well select- 
ed popular songs, 
Banjo. by Gad Robinson. 
Paice, $1 00. 


Remember the university popular 
War Songs, 50 cts. 
Minstrel Songs, $2.00 
College Songs, SO cts. 

We also announce a new arrangement of the 
fine Patriotic Cantata The Heroes of "76, by 
Trowbridge $1.00; or, $9.00 per doz., and Bal- 
lard’s rg music for the Ninety-First 
Psalm. cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. & Co.; 867 Broadway,N.Y. 


W.H TILTON. Jas. CARROLL- 


arroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS iN — 


and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


CAPS, 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 


TRON KS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


SCHAFER 


tory, and well tested and tried in its classes. 
The sales increase from year to year. It is — 


with accompaniments for 


| 
| 
— 
= 
Made 
Custom 
OTHING 
| 
SPECIAL 
|| EXTRACT 
TRUE 
urserymen, Bloomington, | Opposite Powell, San Francisco 


